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Looking Ahead to Television Occupations 


ALFRED N. GOLDSMITH 


A STUDY OF occupational possi- 
bilities in the field of television before 
that interesting art has made its commer- 
cial debut is possibly premature and cer- 
tainly hazardous. It savors slightly of 
planning the Panama 
Canal shortly before the 


to overcome. There is a slight but never- 

theless existent chance that such obstacles 

might put off the commercial advent and 

general acceptance of television for some 
time. 

In the second place, 

a normal economic de- 


discovery of America. 
At best, any vocational 
unalysis of the television 
of the future must be 
read with several pro- 
visos in mind. In the 
first place, a normal en- 
gineering development 
of television is assumed. 
That is, it is taken for 
granted that technical 
knowledge of television 


®@ Modern science and invention 
constantly are creating new oc- 
cupational opportunities in a 
rapidly moving world. In the 
accompanying article a promi- 
nent New York City consulting 
industrial engineer gives a fas- 
cinating overview of what may 
be expected occupationally with 
the coming development of tele- 
vision. The information is most 
valuable to counselors of youth 
who might well beed the warn- 
ing to proceed with caution! 


velopment of television 
must be regarded as 
probable in any analy- 
sis of its occupational 
possibilities. Television 
transmitting and receiv- 
ing equipment is elabo- 
rate and relatively cost- 
ly. Television program 
construction will be 
more complex and ex- 


pensive than radio pro- 














will increase apace, en- 
abling the practical so- 
lution of the remaining engineering prob- 
lems of television within a reasonable 
time. If any apparently insuperable ob- 
stacles should prevent the engineers from 
designing equipment meeting the reason- 
able needs and desires of the future tele- 
vision equipment purchasers, this might 
upset all calculations. We are all familiar 
with arts where normal progress has been 
retarded by dangers or limitations which 
the engineers have not as yet been able 


gram construction of to- 
day. The television art 
is a comparatively luxurious one. Mani- 
festly, such an art can hardly be intro- 
duced rapidly on a large scale in times of 
marked economic depression nor can it 
be expected to win public favor under 
such circumstances. The television pro- 
grams will be paid for, under our present 
system of broadcasting operation, by ad- 
vertising sponsors in the main. The spon- 
sors will in this way purchase a portion 
of the purchasing power and general good 
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will of the looking and listening public. 
But the size of the audience, its purchasing 
power, and its mood will all influence the 
extent to which the advertiser can justifi- 
ably support television broadcasting. Ac- 
cordingly, there is an action and reaction 
between economic conditions and tele- 
vision success. If times are bad, the pro- 
grams must be restricted which, in turn, 
affects the public response that justifies 
the broadcasting of the programs. Only 
in reasonably good times can this circle of 
effects be broken advantageously. Ac- 
cordingly, those contemplating television 
as a career will watch closely for times 
of general economic recovery since it is 
in such times that arts like television can 
be expected to flourish and to afford op- 
portunities for a multitude of new workers. 
Assuming that television comes into its 
own in the next five or ten years, probably 
the best way to outline the various occu- 
pational opportunities which it will offer, 
and the requirements of each position, 
will be to describe the activities of the 
field in some detail (with the various 
prospective openings italicized). 


OPPORTUNITIES IN MANUFACTURING 


Let us start at the factory where the nec- 
essary equipment for television trans- 
mission and reception originates. Here 
are needed apparatus engineers who are 
capable of doing research, development, 
and design work in that complicated field. 
These men must be technically trained 
and well-qualified along conventional 
radio lines in order to meet the more 
difficult problems of television. These 
radio engineers are, in fact, electrical en- 
gineers with specialized training in the 
particular field of communications. In 
the factory there are also needed tube 
engineers who will handle the similar 
problems of vacuum-tube and cathode- 
ray-tube production which are an integral 


part of the television transmitters and ; 
ceivers. Some of these men may be uni- 
versity-trained physicists who are prepared 
to enter the equally complex but mor 
commercial fields of tube research and 
design. The usual factory personnel w; 
be required for television equipment con 
struction, including test men, supervi 
production and manufacturing enginee) 
and the like. The qualifications here a: 
similar to those for positions of the sar 
type in other fields except that the man 
facturing and test problems are proba 
more difficult and more rapidly changing 
than in most other fields, thus demanding 
a flexible, responsive, and original mind 
as well as great native energy and deter 
mination. 


TRANSMITTING STATION JoBs 


Once the television transmitter has bec 
built and shipped, it must be installed ir 
the television transmitting station and 
thereafter maintained. At this point, a 
entirely new series of openings will exist 
Television station engineers will include 
freld-survey engineers who will determinc 
the best location for the station and its 
antenna system and who will study th 
strength and acceptability of the signals 
throughout the service range of the sta- 
tion. These men will also furnish the data 
which will satisfy the governmental au 
thorities that the station is covering its 
territory with an adequate service in the 
physical sense. The equipment must be 
maintained in good condition at all times, 
and emergencies must be met, and this is 
the job of the maintenance staff of the sta- 
tion. Men of great reliability and prompt 
resourcefulness are required for this type 
of work. } 

The television-station studios will re- 
quire a staff of their own of considerable 
size and of wide diversity of tasks. Con- 
sidering the technical men only for the 
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moment, there will be /ighting experts 
who will arrange and control the power- 
ful illumination which floods the sets 
(scenery) in the studio and the actors. 
These men must be skilled electricians 
capable of handling, shifting, and con- 
trolling illumination in any desired fash- 
ion. There will be the microphone or 
und men in the studio who will place 
nd control the microphone supports or 
booms which hold the microphone close 
enough to the actors to pick up speech or 
music, while still keeping the microphone 
utside of the field of view of the camera. 
Here men with steady hands, quick re- 
sponses, and a cool way of working effec- 
tively will be required (particularly in the 
stress of high-speed operations during the 
studio performance). In the control 
rooms of the studio, there will be sound- 
ntrol men and picture-control men who 
will handle respectively the quality of the 
sound and the picture which is being 
transmitted. These men will be technically 
trained, probably as junior engineers, and 
they must have quick responses, good 
judgment, and manual skill in getting the 
picture and sound results which will best 
please the audience. 

Sometimes, the television transmissions 
will be from sound-motion-picture film 
which has been previously made. For ex- 
ample, a film newsreel may be trans- 
mitted. This requires that there shall be 
projectionists who will handle and pro- 
ject the film on the television pickup 
whereby it is sent to the audience. Here 
too there will be necessary film-sound 
control men and film-picture control men 
who will carefully monitor the transmis- 
sions. 


CAMERA MEN 


The television-camera men will con- 
stitute a new profession as well. These 
men handle the television pick-up or 
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“camera’’ which is trained on the action 
and carefully and continuously focussed 
The reactions of these camera men must 
be instantaneous, they must work with 
perfect coordination in groups where sev- 
eral angle-shots of the same scene are to 
be transmitted, and they must be resource- 
ful and artistic in their pictorial sense. It 
should be remembered that the television 
broadcast cannot be altered after it is 
transmitted. The first transmission to the 
audience is the /ast transmission, in gen- 
eral, and there is no opportunity to rectify 
errors or limitations by a succession of 
“‘takes’’ (as is commonly done in present- 
day motion-picture production). Accord- 
ingly, the job of television-camera men 
will be exacting and important. 

The television-camera men in the studio 
will be a part of a larger group, for it is 
clear that the outdoor television pick-ups 
will require the services of men of similar 
qualifications and perhaps as great re- 
sourcefulness to meet the multitude of 
complicated, partly unforeseeable, and 
sometimes uncontrollable conditions to be 
encountered in outdoor jobs. The out- 
door camera man will necessarily be of 
somewhat the same type as the present 
successful newsreel camera man who can 
meet an emergency promptly and effec- 
tively. 

Since a fair portion of television pro- 
grams may be, as stated above, from film, 
it will be necessary to film program mate- 
rial, recording both picture and sound in 
the same way as now done by the motion- 
picture studios and newsreel companies. 
This will lead to a demand for film 
camera men, sound recordists, editors, cut- 
ters, and other men of the types found 
in the motion-picture studios of today. 
The demand in these fields may develop 
fairly rapidly as the program “hunger” 
of television broadcasting rapidly increases 
after its commercial inception. 
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TELEVISION SERVICE MEN 

Still considering work of primarily 
technical nature in the television field, it 
is clear that the television receivers of the 
future must be installed correctly and kept 
in good operating condition. This re- 
quires the existence of a good-sized group 
of television service men. Such men must 
be familiar with the circuits of tele- 
vision receivers, their operation, the test- 
ing of the receivers for faults, the location 
of the faults and their correction, and the 
best method of installing and maintaining 
the receiver in the home. The public re- 
sponse to television will depend in some 
measure on the skill, honesty, and diplo- 
macy of these service men, particularly 
during what may be the more or less dif- 
ficult early days of commercial exploita- 
tion of television. 


RELATED ACTIVITIES 


Governmental regulation of radio 
broadcasting, as at present, will lead to 
the need for a number of radio super- 
visors in the various districts of the coun- 
try charged with the inspection and super- 
vision of the operation of the stations to 
determine that the Federal regulations are 
observed and to report on matters of ser- 
vice to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. Further, the staff of the Com- 
mission will necessarily include engineer- 
ing and legal experts in the new field of 
television. Those interested in entering 
the Government service may find open- 
ings of this sort congenial in the future. 

There will necessarily be a considerable 
number of related or adjunct activities to 
those mentioned above in related fields. 
For example, once television broadcasting 
is carried out on a nation-wide scale, it 
will be necessary that the programs, in 
part at least, be syndicated or carried by 
wire or radio. If wire methods are used, 


the “coaxial cable” will likely find cop. 
siderable application. The construction of 
such cables, their installation, their opera. 
tion and maintenance will then form one 
of the fairly extensive activities of the 
Telephone Company with the creation of 
a corresponding television-cable staff. To 
the extent that radio-relay methods of 
syndicating network programs are used 
in the television field, there will have t 
be established a radio-relay staff, consist- 
ing of engineers, maintenance men and 
the like to keep the connecting links in 
perfect operating condition. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR WRITERS 


Leaving the field of technical television 
occupations, it is evident that there may 
exist a bewildering multiplicity of oppor 
tunities for persons of the necessary orig- 
inality, energy, and application. Programs 
cannot be started until there are author 
Since the television lookers may be prac- 
tically insatiable in their demands for 
program material, it will tax the inven- 
tiveness and strength of the authors to 
the utmost to supply the steady flow of 
interesting and usable material for the 
television programs of the future. The 
material prepared by the authors will, in 
some instances, require revision or adapta- 
tion by re-write men or script men who 
will have to be high-speed literary lights 
of special ability to meet the instant 
and considerable demands of the program 
staff. 


Directors, ACTORS, MUSICIANS 


The casting and production of the pro- 
grams will require a number of persons, 
including, of course, directors who will 
know how to build up, rehearse, and 
present television programs. These men 
can be drawn partly from the legitimate 
or “‘little” stage and the motion-picture 
studios. In part, however, they will have 
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to be trained at dramatic schools which 
may be established for the purpose. 

At this point there is reached what 
may be the most serious television demand 
of all, namely, the demand for qualified 
actors. By “‘actors’ are meant all those 
appearing before the television camera 
and microphone including musicians, an- 
nouncers, dramatic and comedy charac- 
ters, commentators, vaudeville actors, lec- 
turers, interviewers, and the like. It must 
be remembered that we do not as yet 
know just what are the desirable qualifi- 
cations for a television actor. The nature 
and psychology of the home audience, the 
limitations and opportunities of home 
presentations, the technical capabilities 
and restrictions of the television screen, 
and the general economic problems of 
television will all affect the suitability of 
a given person as a prospective television 
actor. Since only a minor fraction of the 
aspirants will please the radio public, it 
follows that a great number of applicants 
will be necessary to meet the situation. 
However, the career of a television actor 
will be appealing to many and, in spite 
of the long odds against the individual, 
it is likely that there will be intense com- 
petition from a horde of applicants for 
these openings. Probably those who have 
been adequately trained and have had 
successful experience in somewhat similar 
fields will stand the best chance of suc- 
cessfully entering this new field. 
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A considerable number of studio open- 
ings will necessarily exist in the television 
field, for example, jobs for carpenters, 
scenic painters, set artists or designers, 
costume experts, wardrobe mistresses, 
make-up men, historical-research special- 
ists (who will see to it that no historical 
inconsistencies or inaccuracies are present 
in the performance) and the like. Such 
openings will increase only rather slowly 
in number as time goes on, since it is 
likely that the full development of the 
television field as a branch of the art of 
the stage will take a generation or more 
because of the many and novel problems 
which are involved. 


CAUTION! 

One final word may be in order in the 
form of advice to the person who is think- 
ing of entering the field of television. 
Don't push and run—walk; and watch 
where you are going. Speed in rushing 
into the field will not be nearly so help- 
ful as first knowing where your abilities 
lie, cultivating those abilities by training 
in fields similar to television, and then 
everlastingly sticking to the job of per- 
fecting your talents and their application 
once you have entered the television field. 
Remember that television success will 
come rather as the result of a prolonged 
marathon of effort than from a brief 
gold-rush of enthusiasm. 
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Oakland’s Occupational Adjustment Department 


E. W. JACOBSEN and DONALD L. DAVIS 


A iciniaes ED that the public schools 
must take a hand in preparing youth for 
employment, possibly even to the point 
of assuming the responsibility for such 
preparation, the Board of Education of 
Oakland, California, is 


offered by the public trade and business 
schools, there still are hundreds of local 
boys and girls now leaving high school 
each year without plans, and with onl; 
a vague hope that somehow they wil! be 
able to get a job. Hence 
primarily as an attempt 








developing a city-wide 
program of occupational 
adjustment. The pro- 
gram is designed to pro- 
vide guidance, training, 
and placement  assist- 
ance for high school 
students and for youth 
who have finished high 
school and who have 
not yet found their 
place in the occupa- 
tional world. 

This program is not 
a new departure to Oak- 
land educators. Ten 
years ago the Board of 


e Is the time not near when every 
well-regulated public school sys- 
tem will have a Department of 
Occupational Adjustment? So 
impressed with their responsi- 
bilities for placement of gradu- 
ates were school officials of 
Oakland, California, that all 
occupational guidance, training, 
and placement activities bave 
been merged in a newly created 
division under a director and a 
coordinator. This seventh of Oc- 
cupation’s reports of progress by 
members of NOC’s Occupational 
Education Tour also describes 
personal planning classes, a pol- 
icy council, and the use of occu- 
pational motion pictures. 


to provide effective di- 
rection for these 
dents—who constitute 
approximately sixty per 
cent of the entire high 
school population—the 
Occupational Adjust- 
ment Department of 
the Oakland Public 
Schools was established 
recently. 

In outlining a tenta- 
tive program for the 
new department, it was 
made clear by school 
officials that actual em- 


Education laid the 
groundwork for the 
program with the establishment of Cen- 
tral Trade School, and a year later an- 
other important step in the direction of 
occupational adjustment was made with 
the opening of Merritt Business School. 
Last year the placement record of both 
schools averaged twenty-nine students a 
week in permanent jobs and many more 
in temporary positions, a record which at 
first glance would seem to indicate that 
Oakland's problem of youth placement 
was being successfully handled. 
However, despite unusual opportunities 


ployment was to be the 
central objective, and 
that all activities of the department would 
be expected to contribute to the satisfac- 
tory placement of youth. While the de- 
partment cannot create jobs, there is rea- 
son to believe that it will be able to 
perform two important services for Oak- 
land youth. Through its continuous sur- 
vey of occupational opportunities corre- 
lated with its guidance, training, and 
placement activities, the department ex- 
pects to shorten the period of inactivity 
following graduation, which research has 
shown range from six months to two 
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vears for most students. Also, through 
counseling and occupational planning 
courses, it expects to give students direc- 
tion in the choice of occupations. 

To head the new department, the Board 
of Education selected Richard E. Rut- 
ledge, principal of Central Trade School 
and Merritt Business School, who for 
more than three years has been directing 
the Emergency Education Program in 
Oakland. Serving as a clearing house of 
occupational information will be the office 
of Spencer D. Benbow, former associate 
principal of Merritt Business School, who 
now is the coordinator of placement for 
the entire school system. 

Programs already developed at Central 
Trade School and Merritt Business School 
will not be affected noticeably by the 
establishment of the Occupational Adjust- 
ment Department, even though the two 
schools are nominally part of that depart- 
ment. Objectives and policies that have 
characterized the schools for several years 
fit into the broader program proposed for 
the new department. It is significant that 
both schools have been following a three- 
point program which is virtually identical 
with the one endorsed by the city school 
superintendents who were members of 
the National Occupational Conference 
survey patty of May, 1937. As readers 
of OccUPATIONS will recall, the three 
essential points of an occupational adjust- 
ment program recommended by the thir- 
teen superintendents, are: (1) skilled 
counseling and guidance for every pupil; 
(2) occupational training in school or 
through supervised apprenticeship; and 
(3) placement on the job with follow-up 
contacts to see that the young worker is 
in the occupation to which his abilities 
are best suited. 


Stress REALISTIC GUIDANCE 
Probably the weakest point in Oak- 


ADJUSTMENT DEPARTMENT 


land's vocational organization prior to the 
setting up of the Occupational Adjust 
ment Department was an inadequate pro 
gram of occupational counseling and gui 
dance in the high schools. It is true that 
Central Trade School and Merritt Bus: 
ness School helped to disseminate occupa 
tional information to the high schools 
and that high school counselors utilized 
that information to some extent. How 
ever, the high schools, having thus been 
relieved of the responsibility of providing 
vocational training, were inclined to shed 
the responsibility of providing effective 
pre-training occupational guidance. 

A key to what may be expected of occu 
pational guidance in the Oakland Schools 
for the future is found in the following 
recent public statement by the Superin 
tendent of Schools: “Although we are 
convinced that it would be inadvisable to 
offer intensive vocational training in the 
high schools, we recognize the need for 
more realistic guidance of high school 
students along occupational lines. Each 
student should be given instruction in the 
opportunities for employment which the 
community offers, supplemented by per 
sonal guidance in the choice of a career 
suited to his abilities and personality. 

From now on a continuous survey of 
occupational opportunities in the San 
Francisco Bay region will be carried on 
under Coordinator Benbow’s direction 
The chief concern at present is to make 
such information available to those stu- 
dents who need employment immediately 
after graduation and who cannot be ex- 
pected to undertake a training program 
at either of the two vocational schools. 


TYPES OF INFORMATIONAL MEDIA 
One medium to be used in placing 
timely occupational information into the 
hands of high school counselors and 
teachers will be a bulletin issued peri- 
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odically by the coordinator of placement. 
Also under consideration is the prepara- 
tion of a series of leaflets which would 
describe in detail the opportunities and 
requirements for various types of jobs to 
be found in Oakland and vicinity. If 
published, the series will cover only those 
fields of employment which are open to 
young men and women who lack specific 
vocational training. The Business School 
and Trade School now publish similar 
leaflets dealing with jobs requiring train- 
ing offered in those schools. 

The medium of the motion pictures, 
taken at a number of industrial and com- 
mercial establishments, will be used to 
show the types of jobs for beginners 
which are to be found in the Bay area. 
Among other motion pictures to be made 
will be one depicting the work of various 
local agencies concerned with the place- 
ment of young people. Another will be 
filmed with the object of helping students 
to analyze their own abilities and weak- 
nesses so that they may learn what they 
have to offer an employer. Also contem- 
plated is a series of films showing actual 
scenes in various trades and commercial 
pursuits with accompanying scenes dem- 
onstrating the training program offered 
for each occupation at the Trade School 
and the Business School. 

Organization of all placement activities 
of the Oakland schools into a unified pro- 
gram is one of the first duties outlined for 
the coordinator of placement. At present, 
Central Trade School is carrying on its 
own placement program, Merritt Business 
School is pursuing its own course, and the 
various high schools are doing some 
placement work as the occasion demands. 
While, as has been said, established prac- 
tices that have worked successfully at Cen- 
tral and Merritt will not be altered, meth- 
ods of keeping placement records are to 
be standardized and certain procedures 


are to be established to prevent duplica. 
tion. 

The coordinator of placement is ex 
pected to work in close cooperation with 
existing employment agencies, including 
those of the two vocational schools, an¢ 
especially with the local office of the Cal 
fornia State Employment Service which 
operates in conjunction with the United 
States Employment Service. There ar 
four divisions in the government employ. 
ment service: men’s industrial, women’; 
industrial, men’s commercial and profes- 
sional, and women’s commercial and pro- 
fessional. Regular meetings are held | 
an Oakland coordinating committee 
which includes the school placement « 
ordinator, the four division heads of the 
local government employment office, an 
the junior placement agent of each diy 
sion. 


PERSONAL PLANNING CLASSES 


In an effort to develop an effective 
course of study for pupils who expect t 
terminate their education upon graduation 
from high school, experimental studies 
called personal planning classes, are in 
progress at two Oakland high schools 
Those students were selected for the ex- 
perimental classes who were known to 
have no intention either of entering col- 
lege or of pursuing a course of training 
at one of the vocational schools. Although 
not under the supervision of the Occupa- 
tional Adjustment Department, the ex- 
perimental courses are intended to aid in 
the solution of some of the problems 
which confront the department. Informa- 
tion concerning occupational opportuni- 
ties, to be collected by the coordinator of 
placement, will be made available to 
pupils in the personal planning classes. 

There are four of these personal plan- 
ning classes, one for boys and one for 
girls at each of the high schools participat- 
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ing in the experiment. The students, all 
members of the high senior class, meet 
for three hours daily with the same 
‘teacher. One day a week is given over to 
a visit to some industrial establishment in 
the community. Other meetings of the 
classes involve lectures, discussions, and 
activities related to problems which the 
students are expected to face soon after 
graduation. 

~ Six units are included in the tentative 
course of study for personal planning 
classes. They are: (1) How to get a 
job. (2) What should I know about my- 
self when I apply for a job? (3) What 
should I know about my job? (4) How 
can I get the most for my money? (5) 
What can I do with my time outside of 
working hours? (6) How can I have a 
happy and normal family life? 


THE PoLicy COUNCIL 


A policy forming council has been set 
up to determine the direction which activ- 
ities of the new Occupational Adjustment 
Department are to take. The Superin- 
tendent of Schools presides over the coun- 
cil. Other members include: William 
F. Ewing, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in charge of secondary and adult 
education; Herbert R. Stolz, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in charge of 
individual guidance; William R. Odell, 
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Director of Instruction for Secondary and 
Adult Schools; Dr. Rutledge; Mr. Ben- 
bow; and Alfred E. Baker, Associate 
Principal of Central Trade School. 

Problems of the council to date have 
centered chiefly around boys and girls who 
are still in high school. However, exten- 
sion training for men and women who are 
employed or who need to be made em- 
ployable, an important function of any 
complete occupational adjustment pro- 
gram, has not been overlooked. Adult 
evening classes at Merritt and Central 
have a combined enrollment of approxi- 
mately 2,500 students, most of whom are 
employed, and, in addition to the instruc- 
tional program, each evening school main- 
tains a free placement service for its stu- 
dents. 

Just what the responsibility of the pub- 
lic schools is in the matter of adult re- 
habilitation does not seem to be entirely 
The Oakland Board of Education 
recognizes a certain responsibility and is 


clear. 


providing opportunities in accordance 
That 
problem is even more complicated than 


with available facilities and funds. 


the one concerning youth, and the Occu- 
pational Adjustment Department, which 
is only two months old, is still looking 
for answers to the many problems involv- 


ing boys and girls. 
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Youth Training in the Nation’s Capital 





A: A TIME when public school 
officials of Washington, D. C., had been 
giving increased consideration to occupa- 
tional adjustment problems through im- 
provement of vocational education oppor- 


pational survey of the community 

determine actual needs and possibilities 
Washington has five vocational schools 

one for white boys, one for white girls 


one for white boys and girls, one for 


tunities, the Superin- 
tendent was invited to 
join the Occupational 
Education Tour for 
School Superintendents, 
conducted during the 
first two weeks in May, 
1937, by the National 
Occupational Confer- 
ence. Participation in 
the Tour came at a 
most opportune time, 


© Few industries and a predomi- 
nance of office workers within 
the community present an un- 
usual occupational adjustment 
problem for the public schools 
of the Nation’s Capital. Ad- 
vancement of Washington's pro- 
gram of vocational education 
under Acts of Congress is de- 
scribed by the Superintendent 
of Schools, in the eighth of the 
NOC Tour follow-up series. 


colored boys, and 


for colored girls. These 


schools were original 


established to provide 
a program of vocational 
education for seventh 
and eighth grade boy: 


and. girls. 
The introduction 
the junior high scho 


system covering grades 


seven, eight, and nin¢ 


largely because of my 
genuine interest in ad- 
vancement of our occupational training 
program. The trip provided unusual 
Opportunity for observation of various 
aspects of occupational education prac- 
tices in the several cities visited, and at 
the same time it furnished me with valu- 
able information and encouragement. 
Occupational adjustment in Washing- 
ton presents a problem that is somewhat 
different than that found in most cities. 
Congress has not encouraged the loca- 
tion of industrial plants in the Nation’s 
Capital. The schools are faced with the 
necessity for preparing a large number 
of stenographers and clerks and, at the 
same time, nuust provide instruction that 
will serve to prepare young people for 
non-industrial and small industrial occu- 
pations. We are now making an occu- 


status. By an Act of Congress effectiv 
July 1, 1936, the vocational schools were 
raised to the level of junior high schools 

The same Congressional Act also au- 


thorized and empowered the Board of 
Education to establish occupational classes 


in the elementary schools for pupils not 
prepared to pursue vocational courses i 
the trade or vocational schools, and als 
to carry on trade or vocational courses on 
the senior high school level or in the 
senior high schools. 

The 1936 Act of Congress is the lega! 
foundation on which may be erected 2 
program of occupational adjustment 
throughout the entire city school system 
Moreover, for the first time the George- 
Deen Act included the District of Colum- 


left the vocational! 
schools without either 
elementary school or junior high schoo! 
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bia with the forty-eight states as possible 
beneficiaries of Federal aid to vocational 
education. Also the Appropriations Act 
for 1938 contained an initial allocation 
of $4,235 as a contribution from the Dis- 
trict Government to be matched by Fed- 
eral funds. The Appropriations Bill for 
the District of Columbia for the year 
ending June 30, 1939, now before Con- 
gress, contains an item of $30,000 to be 
expended in the next school year under 
the provisions of the George-Deen Act. 

During the current school year steps 
have been taken looking toward partici- 
pation in the use of the Federal funds 
wailable under the George-Deen Act. 
A general plan for vocational education 
in the District of Columbia has been ap- 
proved by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. The District Board 
)f Education is qualified under this Act 
to serve also as the Board for Vocational 
Education in the District. 

School officials are working with the 
Office of Education in a study of the 
various vocational courses offered in the 
schools of the District of Columbia with 
a view of determining whether the pro- 
gram of instruction and the teachers of- 
fering the instruction may qualify under 
the standards established as a basis for 
distributing Federal funds. The Board of 
Education recently increased the length of 
the school day for the vocational schools 
by thirty minutes in order to meet re- 
quirements. 

We are now considering the selection 
of two heads for the Department of Vo- 
cational Education, one to supervise and 
direct the program of vocational educa- 
tion for the white schools and one for the 
colored schools. It will be their purpose 
to promote the functions of vocational 
education, to supervise the programs of 
instruction, and to assist in the improve- 


ment and growth of such instruction 

Through the generosity of the National 
Occupational Conference two groups of 
officers have visited other cities to gather 
information for use in local schools, and 
another group will go out soon 

The appropriation of $30,000 now be- 
fore Congress contemplates that during 
the school year 1938-39 Federal and Dis- 
trict funds will be available for courses 
in trade and industry, home economics, 
the distributive occupations, and the 
preparation of teachers. This District 
money will be matched with Federal 
funds either one dollar for two or dollar 
for dollar in accordance with provisions 
of the George-Deen Act. If this 
priation becomes available, 
financial progress will be made in the 


appro- 


substantial 


improvement of our program for voca- 
tional education. 

The Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia recently 
conducted a panel discussion on “Coordi- 
nation of Public Guidance and Placement 
Efforts.’’ Chester W. Holmes, past presi- 
dent of the association and Assistant Su- 
perintendent in Charge of Junior High and 
Vocational Schools in Washington, pre- 
sided. The panel included William F. Pat- 
terson, Chairman of the Federal Commit- 
tee on Apprentice Training, Department 
of Labor, as leader; Mary H. S. Hayes, 
Director of Guidance and Placement, Na- 
tional Youth Administration; William H. 
Stead, Associate Director, Research Divi- 
sion, United States Employment Office, 
Department of Labor; Arthur L. Brandon, 
American Youth Commission; John A. 
Lang, Civilian Conservation Corps; Mrs. 
Henry Grattan Doyle, President of the 
Board of Education; and the writer. The 
association voted to appoint a committee 
to take charge of this important aspect of 
occupational adjustment. 











The Counselor and Community Resources 


MARGUERITE WYKOFF ZAPOLEON 


Warnsver employed—in school, 
college, employment office, or social 
agency—every counselor encounters prob- 
lems whose solution lies beyond the scope 
of his own organization or training. 


concomitant matters are crucial. Success 
or failure may depend just as much on the 
counselor's ability to effect their solution 
as it does upon his assistance with imme- 
diate school or work plans. Obviously, 





... John tells the 
high school counselor 
that he must leave 
school to work in a 
grocery store. His father 
has lost his job. What 
is to become of the high 
school program planned 
so carefully with this 
outstanding tenth-grade 
pupil? What can the 
counselor do? 


® How well do counselors know 
and use all possible cooperative 
resources of their communities? 
When an especially difficult 
problem is presented, calling 
for outside assistance, do they 
know where and to whom they 
might turn? The accompanying 
article is drawn from the able 
experiences of an outstanding 
social service case worker and 
counselor. 


the school, the employ- 
ment office, the college, 
or the firm by whic 
he is employed is not 
equipped to deal ade- 
quately with all these at- 


tendant problems. The | 
counselor must cal! 


upon outside resources 


What are these re- | 
sources and how can | 


they be used to fullest 


. . Miss Laird ap- 
peals to the counselor 
at the employment office. Her scaly hands 
prove that she cannot continue in hair- 
dressing because her skin is sensitive to 
certain liquids used in beauty shops. She 
has had no medical treatment because her 
hands didn’t hurt and she could not afford 
a doctor. What does the counselor do? 

. . . Mr. Anderson comes to see the 
college counselor about his son, a junior 
Phi Beta Kappa. Ralph’s grades have 
dropped from “all A’s’’ to C’s and D's; 
his family are worried not only by this 
sudden change in their heretofore normal, 
though retiring son, but also by his fail- 
ure to sleep and his excessive irritability 
at home. What shall the counselor do? 

These are samples of the countless 
problems that present themselves in the 
course of counseling. Frequently these 


advantage? 

Each community 
meets its needs differently. The counselor, 
therefore, must acquaint himself thor- 
oughly with the town or city and with the 
neighborhood in which he works. Local 
directories of social agencies with brief 
descriptions of the services offered by 
each have been pubiished in some cities, 
usually by the Community Chest or by 
the Council of Social Agencies. Clinical, 
educational, and recreational directories 
or lists are also available in some com- 
munities. In others, the counselor must 
ferret out information bit by bit with the 
aid of other interested individuals or 
groups. 

All or some of the agencies and or- 
ganizations enumerated below may exist 
in your community; there probably are 
others. The list is neither all-inclusive 
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nor typical, but suggests the types of 
agencies upon which the counselor may 
call. They are roughly classified under 
the following headings descriptive of the 
problems to which they direct their ef- 
forts: Financial, Health, Personality, So- 
cial and Recreational, Education and 
Training, Placement, Information, Abuse. 


FINANCIAL 


Financial problems may vary from the one 
presented by Susan who needs just enough 
additional income to meet her school ex- 
penses and buy her clothes to that presented 
by Jack, who is stranded in a strange city 
without funds and for whom no immediate 
job is available; or by Anna, whose father 
has deserted his wife and five young children. 

The following agencies are some that are 
equipped to give financial assistance in par- 
ticular situations: 

Scholarship Committees (of schools, uni- 

versities, lay groups, etc.) 

National Youth Administration 

Civilian Conservation Corps 

Private Relief Agencies, such as the Asso- 

ciated Charities, Jewish Social Service, 
Catholic Charities, etc. 

Public Assistance or Public Welfare De- 

partment (City or County) 

Welfare Committees of Lay Groups 

American Red Cross 

Travelers’ Aid 

Mothers Pension Department of the State 


HEALTH 


The counselor may seek medical assistance 
for Mary’s mother, whose ill health causes 
her daughter's frequent absences and conse- 
quent failure in school. Or perhaps a dis- 
couraged deaf boy seeks advice and help in 
finding a place where he can earn his living 


happily. 

he counselor may call upon the following 
agencies for help on problems affecting phy- 
sical qualifications: 


Public Health Department — Visiting 
Nurses and Physicians 

Clinics (operated by public and private 
hospitals ) 

American Red Cross 

Vocational Rehabilitation Bureau 
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Organizations for the Physically Handi- 
capped such as the League for the Hard 
of Hearing, Lighthouse, etc. 

Hospitals and Convalescent Homes 


PERSONALITY PROBLEMS 


Problems of personality adjustment may 
vary from annoying, but minor, behavior 
problems to eccentricities noticeable enough 
to arouse comment, and abnormalities requir- 
ing expert medical treatment. In some cases, 
the counselor with the knowledge acquired 
from his own training in psychology and his 
experience can handle minor problems with 
occasional advice and suggestions from the 
expert in this field; in more serious cases, he 
may call in agencies such as the following: 


Psychiatric Clinics (sometimes called Ad- 
justment or Guidance Centers) 

Visiting Teachers 

Juvenile Court (for problems of delin- 
quency, etc.) 

Family Service Associations (which spe- 
cialize in dealing with problems of ad- 
justment within the family group) 


SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL 


Closely related to personality problems re 
quiring remedial treatment are those which 
warrant preventive measures The retiring 
girl whose shyness has not yet become pro- 
nounced ; the studious boy whose pasty com- 
plexion needs sunshine and fresh air; the 
only child, who lives up to the traditional 
selfishness somehow expected of him. The 
counselor recognizes these cases and can use 
his influence to bring them in contact with 
agencies such as the following: 


Settlement Houses 

Community Centers 

Recreational and Playground Departments 

Churches and Church Organizations 
(Young People’s Groups, etc.) 

Extra-Curricular Activities in Day and 
Evening Schools 

Y. M. and Y. W. organizations 

Girl and Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
Four-H Clubs 

Boys’ Clubs and Camps; Girls’ Clubs and 
Camps 

Hobby Classes 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Wherever he may be, the counselor will be 
amazed to find a variety of training available 
to those with whom he works either in the 


immediate community or by reputable corre- 
spondence or extension. He should have 
knowledge of the courses offered by the 
following: 


Public, Private, and Parochial Schools 
(Day and Evening Programs) 

Colleges and Universities 

Adult Educational Council 

Works Progress Administration Educa- 
tional Project 

Americanization School 

Apprenticeship Committees 

Public Library 

Settlement Houses and Community Centers 


PLACEMENT 


Close cooperation between the counselor 
at the point of placement and the counselor 
who does the earlier educational guidance is 
essential. The former has the greater knowl- 
edge of the job situation; the latter, of the 
individual's earlier background and training 
and his equipment. For placement, the fol- 
lowing agencies may be called upon: 


Public Employment Office 

Other free placement bureaus operated by 
schools, social agencies, organizations, 
etc. 

Employers’ Associations and Labor Unions 
or Groups 

National Youth Administration 

Civil Service Commissions (Federal and 
Local) 


INFORMATION 


The counselor always needs up-to-date in- 
formation on occupations and training facili- 
ties. The following groups may be called up- 
on for speeches, for radio broadcasts, for 
individual interviews, for published material, 
etc. 
Public Library 
Lay groups such as Kiwanis, Rotary, Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club, 
Y. M. C. A., Altrusa Club, etc. 

Smployer and Worker Groups, such as 
Labor Unions, Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation, Chambers of Commerce, Metal 
Trades Association, etc. 


Professional Organizations such as the Ep. . 


gineers’ Club, Bar Association, etc, 

Parent-Teachers and Alumni Organiz 
tions 

Counselors in other organizations or 
agencies 

School Administrators 


ABUSE 


Not often, but occasionally the counselo; | 


comes upon a Cinderella situation. In such 
cases, the abuse may have remained unre. 


vealed by the child through fear, pride, o 


ignorance. The following agencies deal with 
problems where undesirable home conditions 
warrant investigation for possible removal 
from the home: 


Humane Societies and Associations for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children 

Child Welfare Departments and Child 
Placing Agencies 

Juvenile Court 

Family Service Associations 


Knowing the resources that exist in his 
community, how can the counselor em- 
ploy them most effectively? In a small 
community having a limited number of 
service organizations, contacts and refer- 
tals may be informal and personal. In a 
large city, special machinery may exist for 
clearance and referral. In some cities, 
Councils of Youth-Serving Agencies co- 
ordinate activities and serve as clearing- 
houses. The counselor who belongs to 
such a group is provided with a system: 
atic contact with most of the agencies 
upon which he may wish to call for help 
and is kept easily informed of their cur- 
rent activities. Almost every large city 
has a Council of Social Agencies which 
operates a Social Service Exchange. Wher- 
ever a member social agency serves a fam- 
ily, it reports that fact to the Exchange. 
Records are kept, and a counselor may 
discover quickly by telephone what 
agency, if any, has been or is actively 
serving an individual or a family whose 
special needs he has discovered. Contact 
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with such an agency will often eliminate 
duplication of effort, as well as result in 
cooperation in the solution of a particular 
roblem. —T 
Except in emergencies, or situations 
which invite a more informal or casual 
method, written referral is desirable. 
Many agencies which keep running rec- 
ords will request written statements. A 
problem that warrants referral is usually 
important enough to be presented in writ- 
ten form so that all the facts may be 
utilized in its solution. In return, the 
counselor may request a written report 
from the agency to which referral was 
made. If the organization by which the 
counselor is employed has not already 
adopted a form to be foilowed for clear- 
ance or referral, it would be well for the 
counselor to develop one that is appropri- 
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ate for use in most situations met with 

More important than method of con- 
tact, however, is the contact itself. The 
counselor may be too busy to make writ- 
ten referrals; he may not be able to at- 
tend council meetings regularly. But he 
cannot afford not to take the time to learn 
the resources which his community offers. 
If he discovers no complete or reliable 
compendium of sources he will find no 
project more worth doing than to enlist 
the aid of other counselors in assembling 
such material. For until he knows his 
community and uses his information, the 
counselor is like a pilot unprepared for 
changes in the weather, like a physician 
without hospital facilities or medicine. 
His usefulness is limited by the horizon 
he draws for himself and for those he 
serves. 





Convention Issue Next 


Summarized proceedings of the annual convention of the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations and member groups, 
together with some of the outstanding addresses given at various meet- 
ings, will appear in the May issue of OccUPATIONS, in keeping with an 
established custom. Reports of business sessions also will appear. Other 
features include a future opportunity story in the field of chemistry, 
with an NOC abstract on the “Occupation of the Industrial Chemist,” 
also a list of guidance and personnel courses to be offered by various 
colleges and universities during the 1938 summer sessions. 
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Job Satisfaction 
Researches of 1935-1937 


ROBERT HOPPOCK and SAMUEL SPIEGLER 


A REVIEW of research on the ex- 
tent and causes of occupational discon- 
tent, covering the literature up to 1935, 
was published in that year in Job Satis- 
faction.’ During the time that has elapsed 
since this volume first appeared, a num- 
ber of other investigations have been 
reported and a few that missed inclusion 
in Job Satisfaction have come to light. 
In order that the material in this book 
may be supplemented and brought up 
to date, the authors of this article have 
undertaken a brief summary of researches 
subsequently completed. 

Of the twenty-four reports reviewed in 
the present article, eleven dealt exclu- 
sively or primarily with the extent of dis- 
satisfaction in various groups of workers, 
and six with the relationship between 
dissatisfaction and other variables. One 
report fell equally into both categories. 
Two others, while touching upon the 
question of job satisfaction, did so in- 
directly. The remaining four could more 
appropriately be classed as criticism than 
as research. 


EXTENT OF DISSATISFACTION 


No fewer than thirty-four percentages, 
each of which might conceivably be con- 
sidered to indicate the proportion of dis- 
satisfied workers in a particular sample, 
have been reported in the eleven investi- 
gations which dealt primarily with the 
question. Of these 34 percentages, 14 are 


*Hoppock, Robert. Job Satisfaction. New York, 


Harper, 1935. Pp. 303. 


below 33% per cent, and 20 are aboy 
Taking each investigation as a unit, si 
show the majority of their percentage 
below 33% per cent, and five above. The 
range of percentages reported is all the 
way from 0 to 90. Combining these 1) 
studies with the 32 previously reported 
by Hoppock results in a total of 43 stud. 
ies, containing, in all, 111 percentage; 
Of these, 70 are below 33% per cent and 
40 are above, with one reporting “‘about 
a third.” The majority of percentage 
were below 33% per cent in 27 of th 
43 studies, and above in 13. They were 
equally divided in three cases. 

It would be impossible to make ar 
adequate brief résumé of the relationship: 
between job satisfaction and other vari 
ables reported in the six investigations | 
which give especial attention to such | 
problems. The variables to which job sat 
isfaction has been related include per 
sonality traits, employers’ management 
policies, union membership, age, sex, 
nativity, reasons for entering the occups- 
tion, and use of counseling services. 


STENOGRAPHERS 


By far the most significant study was 
Quayle’s* investigation of differences be- 
tween satisfied and dissatisfied stenog- 
raphers, which has already been reviewed 
in this magazine. The author has in- 


*Quayle, Margaret Sidney. Some Aspects of 
Satisfaction in the Vocation of Stenograph) 
New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Bureau of Publications, 1935. Pp. 121. Re 
viewed in OCCUPATIONS, XV, pp. 180-181. 
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\luded hypothetical case histories of one 
‘satisfied and one dissatisfied stenographer, 
‘characteristic of the 63 satisfied and 61 
‘dissatisfied white, unmarried, Gentile 
' stenographers, aged 19 to 31, covered by 


ithis study. 


The secretarial worker appears to have 
been something of a favorite subject for 
investigation. From the replies of 231 
out of a total of 900 originally canvassed, 
Stott? concluded that four out of five 
were satisfied with secretarial work as a 
career, and three out of four were satis- 
fied with the specific posts they held. 
“No significant relationship was found 
between satisfaction and salary, age, ex- 
perience, and the sex of the employer or 
supervisor.” General conclusions respect- 
ing the temperamental and intellectual 


) qualities of secretarial workers were not 
| flattering to those in the occupation. 
| “Secretarial work is, par excellence, for 


those with no special ability or desires. 
It appeared . . . that the majority were 
unambitious, of somewhat colorless per- 
sonality and only moderate intelligence 

’ and that this is the type likely to 
find satisfaction in the work and to reach 
a reasonable level of efficiency. 


BusINESS WOMEN SATISFIED 


Nelson‘ secured replies from 420 busi- 
ness women, members of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, to a series of questions, 
including these: 


® Stott, M. B. “A Preliminary Experiment in the 
Occupational Analysis of Secretarial Work.” 
Human Factor (London), IX, July, 1935, pp. 
249-258. 

* Nelson, Josephine. “Adventuring in Trade.” 
Independent Woman, XIV, April 1935, pp. 135- 
138. 

“These Owners Also Serve.” Independent 
Woman, XIV, March 1935, pp. 103-104. 

“The Woman Enterpriser Views Her Job.” In- 
~~ Woman, XIV, February 1935, pp. 

2. 


“If you deliberately chose this type of 
business, what were your reasons?” “Have 
they been justified?’’ ““Would you do it 
again?” ‘‘Why or why not?” “Is the game 
worth the candle?’ “What satisfactions 
has your business brought you?” 

“Like a chord of harmony through 
practically all the reports,” the author re- 
ported, ‘‘runs a note of deep satisfaction 
in achievement and in the recognition 
won thereby . . . 72 per cent had found 
‘the game worth the candle’ and practi- 
cally all of them were blithely certain 
they would undertake the same course 
were they to begin their careers 
anew. ...- 

Further analysis of the returns by kinds 
of business served only to confirm the 
findings of general satisfaction. One se- 
lected group of 157 women engaged in 
service occupations —- proprietors of 
beauty shops, restaurants, hotels, under- 
taking establishments, and 
cleaning concerns, and other service en- 
terprises — furnished the investigator 
with data which led her to declare “ 
the hotel and restaurant owners are con- 
tent and find satisfaction and security in 
their work. . . . Forty-eight of the fifty- 
five [beauty shop owners} would follow 
the same course again.” And the under- 
takers expressed an “unanimous liking 
for their work . . . with particular stress 
on the satisfaction of having skills that 
can lessen the darkness of bitter bereave- 
ment.” 

Another classification consisted of 209 
women “in the trade group,” including 
proprietors of ready-to-wear and drygoods 
stores, real estate offices, insurance agen- 
cies, book, music, and gift shops, grocery 
and other retail businesses. “Seventy-eight 
per cent,” the author found, “are happy 
enough in their work to be sure they 
would follow the same courses again. . . .” 
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THE “FORTUNE” SURVEY 

The magazine, Fortune’ also relying 
upon the subjective responses of in- 
dividuals, secured replies from 5,000 per- 
sons “so selected as to age and sex, 
geographical distribution and density of 
population, and as to their economic level 
and relation to their communities, that 
they represent the United States faith- 
fully in microcosm.’” The question was: 
“If you could go back to the age of eigh- 
teen and start life over again, would you 
choose a different career or occupation?” 
About two-fifths (41 per cent) of the 
group replied in the affirmative — that 
they would choose a different vocation. 
Approximately an equal proportion (39 
per cent) responded in the negative— 
apparently signifying contentment with 
their occupational lots. “The remaining 
20 per cent,” the investigators reported, 
“are cautious souls who apparently 
wouldn't swap what they have for some- 
thing else unless they knew they were 
getting a bargain.” This study also has 
been reviewed in more detail in an earlier 

issue of OCCUPATIONS (March, 1938). 
Lazarsfeld and his collaborators® ques- 
tioned 1141 boys and young men and 
1191 girls and young women, all between 
16 and 24 years of age, and all employed, 
respecting their occupational desires. 
Among the boys, the manual workers ap- 
peared somewhat more contented in their 
work than did the commercial workers, 
49 per cent of the former and only 36 
per cent of the latter expressing desire 
for work similar to that in which they 
were engaged. Among the girls the direc- 
tion of the choice was reversed, 64 per 
5 “The Fortune Quarterly Survey: XI.” Fortune, 
XVII, January 1938, pp. 83-88. Reviewed in 
OccuPaTIons, XVI ( 1938), pp. 586-587. 
© eld, Paul S., et. al. Coming of Age in 
Essex County. Newark, N. J., Essex County Su- 
perintendent of Schools and University of Newark, 


1937. Pp. 126. See also OccuPATIONS, June 1937, 
pp. 914-916. 
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cent of the commercial workers choosing 
commercial work and only 38 per cen 
of the manual workers choosing manu! 
work. In fact, of the manual worker 


among the girls, almost one-third ex. | 


pressed desire for commercial jobs. 

Graduates of the Harvard Universit 
Class of 1911, however, found no more 
satisfaction in their careers than did 
Stott’s secretarial workers, according t 
Tunis” review of replies to a question 
naire which he sent to living members of 
that class. “Fifty per cent of us,” wrote 
Tunis, himself a member of the class 
“admit privately that our present occupa: 
tion is not what we hoped for when we 
left Cambridge back in 1911... . Twenty 
five per cent of us wish we had chosen 
a different career.” Inadequacy of finan. 
cial return was a basic source of dis 
satisfaction. However, three fourths of the 
group were sufficiently satisfied in their 
occupations to express no regret for hav- 
ing entered them. 


WorRKER ATTITUDES 


A number of investigations have dealt 
with specific occupations or the attitudes 
of workers toward specific aspects of their 
jobs. Among 200 Massachusetts textile 
workers, one-half of whom were union 
members, Chamberlin® found 88 per cent 
of the union members dissatisfied with 
the management, as against 66 per cent 
of the non-union workers. 

Hersey*® also employed a_ technique 
similar to that utilized by Chamberlin to 
determine what workers in various plants 
“would mark as the four most important 
management policies, the four least im- 





* Tunis, John R. Was College Worth While? 


New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1936. Pp. 234. 

§ Chamberlin, Edwin M. “What t is Think. 
ing.” Personnel Journal XIV, October 1935, pp. 
118-125. 

® Hersey, Rexford B. “Psychology of Workers.” 


Personnel Journal, XIV, January-February 1936, 


pp. 291-296. 
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portant, the four best carried out, and 
the four most irritating. The procedure 
was repeated in each of three years, and 
the replies of union and non-union men 
were separately tabulated. Since only the 
question of which policies were consid- 
ered “most irritating’ had any immediate 
relationship to job satisfaction, only that 
aspect of the report is treated here. 

Source of greatest irritation was the 
“type of man in charge.’ Union members 
in particular were annoyed by this aspect 
of management, 90 per cent of them indi- 
cating irritation, as compared with 44 
per cent of non-union men. Slightly less 
than half of each group (49 per cent of 
union members and 44 per cent of non- 
union members) were greatly irritated by 
the companies’ employee stock subscrip- 
tion plan. 

The two groups responded variously to 
the question of participation of workers 
in management, 65 per cent of the non- 
union workers and only 26 per cent of 
the union members registered irritation. 
Substantial proportions (35-45 per cent) 
were irritated by methods and amounts 
of pay. Lesser proportions of both 
groups indicated irritation over such 
management policies as those involved 
in chances of promotion, safety, chances 
to show initiative, insurance systems and 
pensions, hours of work, medical and 
dental service, working conditions, fair 
adjustment of grievances, and steady em- 
ployment. No item in the list of 14 
failed to be marked as “most irritating” 
by at least four per cent of one group. 

In at least one telephone office where 
a recent investigation was conducted, the 
girls employed appeared to be largely 
satisfied in their jobs. Gosselin’? reported 
the findings which were derived from in- 


*° Gosselin, A. J. “Improving Morale of Phone 
Girls.” Personnel Journal XIV, November 1935, 
Pp. 173-182. 
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terviews between a new manager in the 
office and each of the girls under her 
supervision. With respect to the “‘evi- 
dent” attitude of the employees toward 
their work it was found that 79 per cent 
were completely satisfied, eight per cent 
were definitely dissatisfied, and the re- 
maining 13 per cent were vaguely desir- 
ous of change or promotion. 

A group of elementary school teachers 
was studied by Urell*’, who compared 
the satisfied and the dissatisfied individ- 
uals on a number of traits. She found 
that satisfaction was associated with such 
factors as degree of adjustment to “‘as- 
sumed social status as a teacher’’, “rapport 
between the teacher and her professional 
group,’ absence of fatigue, ‘a high valu- 
ation set upon intrinsic elements in teach- 
ing experience,” and others. The strong- 
est single criterion of discontent among 
the teachers studied was “consciousness 
of conflict with pupils’ interests.’" An- 
other index of discontent was found to 
be “the predilection to change occupa- 
tions.” This was a clearer index even 
than “the predilection not to work at 
all.” Bearing out other findings with 
respect to the relationship between age 
and satisfaction, Urell found that “the 
oldest teachers tend to be more contented 
than the youngest ones.” The author 
suggests that feelings of success and fail- 
ure ‘‘seem less clearly associated with. . . 
contentment than a logical expectation 
would suggest .. .” 


ADJUSTMENT SERVICE STUDIES 
Sex, nativity, age and intelligence in 
relation to success and happiness were 
studied by Seipp from the results of a 


11 Urell, Catherine. The Contentment of Women 
Teachers in Elementary Schools. Abstract of 
thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in the School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity. 1935. Pp. 7 
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questionnaire returned by 100 clients, 54 
men and 46 women, of the Adjustment 
Service, New York City’*. The subjects 
were selected at random from a file of 
8,000 cases, and the data obtained by 
means of the questionnaire were aug- 
mented by information in the files. The 
purpose of the investigation was to de- 
termine how many clients had made 
“satisfactory adjustment.” 

An “adjusted” client was one ‘who 
had adopted some definite objective con- 
sonant with his abilities and interests, 
who was taking steps in pursuit of the 
objective . . ., and who was experiencing 
success and satisfaction in pursuit of his 
goal.’” Success and satisfaction were not 
further defined, nor was any indication 
given of the manner in which they were 
determined. 

Men tended to adjust more readily than 
women, 63 per cent and 50 per cent, re- 
spectively, having attained satisfactory 
adjustment. Persons of native parentage 
made successful adjustment in 65 per 
cent of the cases, whereas persons of for- 
eign or mixed parentage were equally 
successful in only 52 per cent. Of those 
who graded below the ‘‘average score for 
the adult white population’’ on the 
Pressey Classification Test, only 42 per- 
cent adjusted satisfactorily; while of those 
who scored above the average, 60 per 
cent were equally successful. A larger 
percentage (65 per cent) of persons be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 39 than of those 
under 20 or over 39 (41 per cent) made 
satisfactory adjustment. 

In connection with this finding respect- 
ing the relationship of satisfactory adjust- 
ment to age, it is interesting to note that 
self-estimates of job satisfaction appear 





2 Seipp, Emma. A Study of One Hundred 
Clients of the Adjustment Service. New York, 
oa? Association for Adult Education, 1935. 

p. 31 
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to have a slight tendency to rise as work 
ers grow older according to one study 
Hoppock** found a correlation of 
.21+.04 between such self-estimates apd 
age among 286 employed adults residing 
in a typical Pennsylvania manufacturing 
village. 

The causes of unhappiness and discon. 
tent on the part of workers enlisted the 
attention of Hersey’*. Proceeding on hi; 
belief that these causes were to be found 
in various “emotional crises,’’ he learned 
that of all ‘‘the major influences on work. 
ers’ emotions,” 35 per cent derived from 
“incidents at work,’’ 28 per cent from 
“physical condition,” 25 per cent from 
“outside and home causes,” and the re. 
maining 12 per cent from weather, finan. 
ces, politics, and miscellaneous origins 
The number and character of the subjects 
studied were not reported. 


RELIEF WORKERS 


It might be expected that the most dis. 
satisfied of all groups of workers would 
be those employed on work relief jobs 
Yet Roslow and Likert*® found that of 
98 relief workers on the campus of New 
York University, whom they interviewed 
90 per cent said they derived some sat 
isfaction from their work. Only two said 
their work gave them as much satisfac. 
tion as any other jobs they had held 
All had been recipients of home relief 
prior to their assignment to the work 
relief rolls. The authors concluded that 
the subjects preferred work relief to home 
relief. 

Individuals seeking new modes of ad- 
justment might also be expected to feel 


18 Hoppock, Robert. “Age and Job Satisfaction 
Psychological Monographs, XLVII, 1936, pp 
115-118. 

1# See footnote 9, page 638. 

15 Roslow, Sidney, and Likert, Rensis. A Study 
of the Astitude of a Group of Relief Worker: 
Toward Work Relief. Unpublished manuscript 
1935. Pp. 26. 
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dissatisfaction with their current occu- 
ational lives. Van Horn’ found this 
to be the case when she analyzed the re- 
plies of 771 persons who had applied for 
information regarding adult education in 


/New York City, to the following ques- 


tion: “If you could go into any kind of 
work which you might choose, regardless 
of limits which circumstances of life may 
have placed upon you, what would you 
like that work to be?’’ Only slightly over 
seven per cent of those who replied chose 
work judged to be “identical’’ with that 
in which they were engaged. About 26 
per cent named “‘similar’’ work. But fully 
44 per cent declared they would like work 
entirely ‘dissimilar’ to their current oc- 
cupations. This was, of course, a selected 
group, and their attitudes toward their 
work could scarcely be considered repre- 
sentative of that which would be found 
in the population at large. 

Clear evidence of a positive relation- 
ship between dislike for an occupation 
and relative lack of success in it was de- 
rived by Wilcox, Boss, and Pond*’ from 
a study of a selected group of Minnesota 
farmers. Each of the subjects, 136 in all, 
was asked “as to his like or dislike for 
several of the major enterprises on his 
farm, as to why he had engaged in farm- 
ing, and as to other attitudes toward the 
work.” In three separate enterprises— 
dairy, hog, and poultry—the farmers who 
expressed dislike showed appreciably 
smaller average net earnings than did 
those who did not express dislike of the 
enterprises. Conversely, those farmers 
who had entered farming because of per- 
sonal preference earned substantially 

*®'Van Horn, Olive. Individual Satisfaction in 
Adult Education. New York, Adult Education 
Council, Inc., 1936. Pp. 32. 

"Wilcox, Walter W.; Boss, Andrew; and Pond, 
George A. Relation of Variations in the Human 
Factor to Financial Returns in Farming. Bulletin 


Number 288. Minneapolis, University of Minne- 
sota Agricultural Experiment Station, 1932. Pp. 65. 
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larger incomes (discounting all variations 
due to factors other than labor) than did 
those who engaged in agriculture because 
they knew nothing else to do or had 
inherited farm property and so had agri- 
culture forced upon them, as it were. 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE TESTED 

The Scottish Division of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology (Lon- 
don) conducted a follow-up study of 78 
cases that had been given vocational gui- 
dance** and reported that of 53 individ- 
uals who responded, 35 had entered voca- 
tions recommended by the Institute, six 
had entered second- or third-choice occu- 
pations, and 12 had chosen vocations 
contrary to recommendation. Of the first- 
named group of 35 cases, 33 were success- 
ful and happy in their work, the other 
two having failed to make satisfactory 
adjustments. All of the six cases who 
elected second- or third-choice occupa- 
tions had achieved success and satisfac- 
tion. But of the twelve who had disre- 
garded the advice of the Institute, nine 
were unsuccessful, or unhappy, or both 
These figures shed light only incidentally 
on the question of job satisfaction. Un- 
fortunately, the criteria by which success 
and happiness were determined have not 
been identified in the report. 

Fredericka Belknap’* who is in charge 
of placement activities at the New Jersey 
College for Women and maintains a more 
or less continuous follow-up of graduates, 
reported that “a large number of alum- 
nae .. . who had been forced into fields 
not of their first choice have frankly ad- 
mitted that they were entirely happy and 
satisfied in their work.” 

18“A First Follow-Up of Scottish Vocationally 
Advised Cases." Human Factor (London) XI, 
January 1937. 

19 New Jersey College for Women. Annual Re- 
port of the Director of the Personnel Bureau, 


1934-1935. New Brunswick, New Jersey College 
for Women, 1935. 
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According to Ganders*® the parents of 
school children in New York State gen- 
erally have little enthusiasm for the in- 
clusion in the school curriculum of 
instructional materials related to the vo- 
cations in which the parents are engaged. 
“There is evidence,” the author said, 
“that industrial workers are less enthusi- 
astic for industrial arts than are other sec- 
tions of the population; farmers are less 
favorable to agriculture; tradesmen to 
commerce; etc.’’ A logical inference might 
be that the parents are largely dissatisfied 
with their own vocations and do not 
desire their children to be trained for 
them. Further analysis fails to substanti- 
ate this inference. Of 136 workers in 
the “trades” whose replies were tabulated, 
86 per cent wanted industrial arts instruc- 
tion included in the curriculum. Simi- 
larly, 83 per cent of the 151 parents in 
“commercial’’ occupations wanted com- 
mercial subjects, and 82 per cent of the 
56 in “agriculture” wanted agriculture 
taught in the schools. 


TECHNIQUES CRITICIZED 

The validity of all such investigations 
as those which have been reviewed here 
depends, ultimately, upon the validity of 
the measures applied to the intangible 
phenomena of human attitudes and emo- 
tions. Critics of the techniques employed 
in such measurement have been articu- 
late. Terman*’, for example, discussed 
psychological measurement in general, 
declaring it absurd to attempt to measure 
personality and intelligence factors as a 
physicist measures distance or mass. He 
maintained that the clinical approach— 





2° Ganders, Harry S. Schools People Want. 
Albany, New York State Teachers Association. 
Educational Monograph of the New York State 
—— Association, Number 4, November 1935. 
p. 47. 

21 Terman, Lewis M. “The Measurement of 
Personality.” Science LXXX, December 28, 1934, 
pp. 605-608. 
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in which each individual is considered x 
an independent and in some degre 
unique combination of traits—is abs. 
lutely necessary, and concluded thy 
“there are no statistical short cuts to the 
understanding of human nature.” 

Even more germane to the matter; 
dealt with in this article is Campbell’s® 
warning that satisfaction is not alway; 
susceptible of identification with its 
causes. “It is impossible to distinguish 
in the case of the social reformer between 
the satisfaction derived from the sense of 
individual power and the satisfaction due 
to the expression of his social interests 
To the cynic the enthusiasm of the re 
former appears to be a means of indi- 
vidual self-glorification; to the unsophis- 
ticated the zeal of the reformer appears 
to be inspired by whole-hearted devotion 
to the public weal.” 

Doubts as to the dependability of per- 
sonal expressions of specific likes or dis- 
likes were suggested by Thorndike**, whe 
reported on a detailed study of a possible 
general tendency for individuals to like 
or dislike everything. He reached no 
definite conclusions, but made some 
highly significant comments. He found 
an “ostensible general tendency to like 
rather than dislike—to enjoy rather than 
to be annoyed by the experiences and ac- 
tivities” on his list. Having found indi- 
vidual differences in Like-Dislike scores, 
he declined to conclude definitely that 
these were “‘entirely or chiefly caused by 
differences in the person’s likes and dis- 
likes . . .” However, after suggesting 
that they might be caused “entirely or 


22 Campbell, Charles Macfie. Human Personality 
and the Environment. New York, Macmillan, 
1934. Pp. 252. $3.00. 

28 Thorndike, Edward L. “The Value of Re- 
ported Likes and Dislikes for Various Experi- 
ences and Activities as Indications of Personal 
Traits.” Journal of Applied Psychology XX, June 
1936, pp. 285-313. 
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chiefly by constant errors in interpreting 
and using the Like-Dislike scale,” he 
added that “‘among the 22 persons with 
complete records the Like minus Dislike 
difference varies too much for me to be 
willing to explain it all by such constant 
errors. 

Perhaps the most inclusive and far- 
reaching of all the criticisms is that of 
Johnson™. He has little use for any of 
the “pseudo-mathematics”’ employed in 
psychological investigation, and argues 





24 Johnson, H. M. “Pseudo-Mathematics in the 
Mental and Social Sciences.” American Journal of 
Psychology XLVII, April 1936, pp. 342-351. 
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indiscriminately against all attitude scales 
and tests of intelligence, aptitude, inter- 
est, etc., because they do not divide the 
object of measurement into interchange- 
able equal units, so that a score of ten 
means twice as much as a score of five. 

It is to be hoped that such criticism 
will continue. It will not discourage com- 
petent investigators from further research, 
but it will serve as an incentive to the con- 
stant improvement of techniques and the 
more cautious interpretation of results, 
both of which are about as sorely needed 
in the study of job satisfaction as in any 
other field of psychological investigation 


We: ARE CONVINCED that young people in whose future parents, teachers, 
and society have invested so much, must not be abandoned at the point of separation 
from formal schooling. Our jub is not finished until these young people have been 
guided into permanent places of service in the life and work of the community 
Therefore, we in the field of education insist upon better coordination, than now 
exists, of the various agencies serving the needs of youth. Guidance, which is the 
fundamental aspect of all systematic education, and is, therefore, a primary respon- 
sibility of schools, must not be terminated until the individual young person makes 
a successful connection with his life work. And even after that, there are many 
times in the lives of millions of adults when the guidance function of organized 


education must come to their service again—JOHN W. 


STUDEBAKER, United 


States Commissioner of Education, in Crucial Issues in Education, 1937. 











A Method of Occupational Description 


W. H. COWLEY and K. C. BEIGHLEY 


A SUITABLE technique for describ- 
ing occupations has been the objective 
of certain experiments conducted by the 
authors during the past few years. An 
outline* had been devised by one of 
them indicating the va- 
rious types of informa- 
tion that should be in- 
cluded in occupational 
descriptions. This out- 
line has been used as 
the basis for the accom- 
panying description of 
cosmetology, which is 
presented with the hope 
that counselors and 
others interested in the 
general field of occupa- 
tional study will offer 
their criticism of the technique described, 
in order that a more adequate method 
may be evolved. The same outline may 
be applied in obtaining a complete and 
adequate description for almost any occu- 
pation. 

The importance of gathering all pos- 
sible information about jobs available 
within a given community is realized by 
all counselors and personnel officers. 
Various methods may be used, ranging 
from the casual survey to full and com- 
plete records covering all phases of an 
occupation. Simplicity and completeness 
are sought in the outline form used by 


* Cowley, W. H., Measurement and Guidance 
of College Students, Chapter IV, “Vocational 
Monographs.” The Williams & Wilkins Company, 
1933, pp. 165-181. 


© In addition to presenting a 
carefully planned method for 
preparing occupational descrip- 
tions for use in a given com- 
munity, the accompanying article 
describes the occupation of the 
cosmetologist. Additional inter- 
esting information relating to 
beauty culture is contained in 
the two-scene skit that follows, 
“Glorifying the American Girl,” 
beginning on page 648. 


the authors and illustrated by the cosme- 
tology description. 

In preparing the outline a number of 
objectives were formulated for guidance 
in gathering and writing up the data 
It was determined that 
the information should 
cover all important as- 
pects of the occupa- 
tion, state all important 
details clearly, give ac- 
curate information, ex- 
hibit critically and im- 
partially the actual 
conditions of work, 
indicate trends and 
probable future devel- 
opments for each im- 
portant item in the 
form, and emphasize the first position the 
worker would take in the occupation 
Also, for the accompanying illustration it 
was decided that the information should 
apply primarily to the city of Columbus, 
Ohio, since completed studies were to 
be made available to high school students 
in that city. Provision was made also for 
inclusion of such related state and nation- 
wide information as was held to be es- 
sential to a complete occupational picture. 

Ten main headings were included in 
the outline used, some of them sub- 
divided for presentation of details. In 
the following example obtained through 
application of the objectives and the out- 
line, whole numbers indicate the chief 
points of the outline, and the fractional 
numbers indicate the supporting details. 


















A METHOD OF OCCUPATIONAL DESCRIPTION 


Cosmetology 





Illustrating a Method of Occupational Description 


|. Types OF WorRK 

First employment in the field of cosme- 
tology is as an operator. To care for the 
tools (by some process of sterilization) and 
to perform the four types of personal ser- 
vices for the patron (care of the hands, face, 
scalp, and hair) are the chief duties. If she 
wishes, an operator may specialize in any of 
the four types of services. After she has 
been employed for eighteen months as an 
operator, she may become manager of a 
shop. Her responsibility, then, will be to 

lan and direct the operations of the shop. 

Or after eighteen months as an operator, 
she may become her own employer by secur- 
ing the necessary funds and setting up her 
own shop. 

For an operator to qualify as teacher in a 
school of cometology, the State Board of Cos- 
metology of Ohio requires her to work in a 
shop for at least six months and to do a 
certain amount of practice teaching during a 
period of eighteen months. 


2. PERSONNEL 

There are no data available as to the sex 
of operators, managers, or owners in the 
state. Most women continue to act as opera- 
tors during the entire period of their work 
in this occupation. Men, however, practi- 
cally always become managers, for the opera- 
tor’s position is generally considered to be 
more of a woman’s work. Data for the 
United States on the sex of all who are 
working in the field of cosmetology reveal 
that in 1933 about 87 per cent of the 
workers were women. Of the 51,688 people 
engaged in beauty ae work in 1933, 
6,462 were men, and 45,226 were women. 
Of these, 42,733 were full-time employees 
and 8,955 part-time employees. There were 
42,073 beauty parlor establishments in the 
country, 3,266 of them in Ohio. A total of 
177 full-time employees worked in the 214 
beauty parlor establishments in Columbus. 
The number of part-time workers was not 
given, but they earned a total of $10,000 
during 1933. These 214 establishments are 


(As applied to the City of Columbus, Obio) 








owned by 239 people, indicating that some 
shops are owned in partnership. 

These data do not include establishments 
operated by department stores or as an ad- 
junct to any other business. Neither do they 
include schools of cosmetology which do not 
charge fees for the services which their stu- 
dents perform for experience. 

An individual with a physical handicap, 
if not too seriously crippled, may be success- 
ful in cosmetology. There are no data on 
the race of the workers. 


3. CONDITIONS OF WorK 

3.1 Employment 

Most operators have their first position by 
the time they complete the eligibility require- 
ments for employment (see Item No. 9). 


3.2 Hours of work 

The operator usually does not work more 
than eight hours a day; however, she may 
work in the morning, afternoon, or evening, 
depending upon the establishment with 
which she may be associated. 


3.3 Safety 

Under normal conditions there is prac- 
tically no danger to an operator. However, 
an Ohio law requiring everyone employing 
three or more people to carry workmen's 
compensation insurance is an especial pro- 
tection. 


3.4 Hygienic conditions 

The State of Ohio requires adequate pro- 
vision for light, air, and space in all build- 
ings used in connection with cosmetology. 
The State Board of Cosmetology demands 
that special attention be paid to cleanliness. 


3.5 Energy output 

The work itself requires no unusual ex- 
penditure of physical or nervous energy, al- 
though the operator may expect to work 
with very little time for relaxation while she 
is on duty. Nevertheless, the work is inter- 
esting and varied. The duties require both 
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standing and sitting. Most operators work 
indoors all the time. 


3.6 Social situation during working hours 

The operator comes in contact with all 
types of people—outstanding business men, 
professional women, housewives, and care- 
free high school girls. 


4. REMUNERATION 

An operator in Columbus, Ohio, earns 
from ten to twenty dollars a week as soon 
as she is employed. By the end of five years 
she may earn from fifteen to forty dollars a 
week. If an operator specializes within the 
general field, this specialization will have 
little effect upon her pay. However, the 
operator may increase her pay slightly by 
becoming a manager and working as an 
operator at the same time, or she may own 
her shop and add to her total income. Man- 
agers may make as high as $75 to $100 per 
week in the larger cities.* 

The average weekly remuneration for 
workers in cosmetology all over the country 
was a little over sixteen dollars in 1933. 
This average is somewhat below that of 
Columbus, although the figures for Colum- 
bus are estimated for 1937, and the differ- 
ence of four years may account for much of 
the difference between these two averages. 

The operator usually receives part of her 
pay in the form of a small salary. Since the 
remainder of her pay depends upon com- 
mission, the larger the clientele she builds, 
the greater the total pay she will earn. 


5. NoNn-FINANCIAL COMPENSATIONS 
AND CONSIDERATIONS 


In the field of cosmetology, the operator 
may get much satisfaction in making people 
appear more attractive than they otherwise 
would. Such services may be very valuable 
in the professional and private lives of her 
patrons. 

The age of an operator is no disadvantage 
as long as she is capable of doing the work. 
Marriage, too, has practically no detrimental 
vocational influence. 

Whether or not the individual k a 
position for any length of time depends to 





*C. J. Hyslup, Beauty Culture as an Occupa- 
tion, National Occupational Conference, New 


York, 1936. 


a large extent upon general working condi. 
tions, her ability and temperament. Nor. 
mally she may expect a comparatively perma. 
nent job. 

An operator may look forward to having 
her own shop and being her own employer 
The requirements for setting up one’s own 
shop after one has been successful as an 
operator for eighteen months are purely 
financial. 

It is fairly easy for an operator to change 
from one specialization to another in cosme. 
tology. For this reason, if the specialist's 
interests change she still may always practice 
in whatever line she prefers within the field 

Cosmetology is considered a normal busi. 
ness career. 


6. NON-FINANCIAL LIMITATIONS 


An operator may easily change from one 
specialization to another within the field, 
but the training in cosmetology would have 
worth in an entirely different field only to 
the extent that it aided the operator to im- 
prove her own personal appearance. (For 
the purpose of this study such positions as 
demonstrator of equipment for cosmetology 
are considered as being within the field of 
cosmetology. ) 


7. TRENDS 


Since cosmetology as such is a compara- 
tively new field of work, many variations in 
method, training, and equipment may be 
expected. 

Men and women have been becoming in- 
creasingly particular about their personal ap- 
pearance, giving assurance that cosmetology 
will probably be a permanent field. The 
specializations within the field, also, are 
likely to be permanent. 

The State Board of Cosmetology of Ohio 
has been exercising a strict control over the 
field within the state. If such control is con- 
tinued, the standards of cosmetology will be 
raised and the field will be made more de- 
sirable. 


8. TRAINING 
8.1 Educational 
8.11 Description of the school: There 
are from twenty to forty students in the 
average school of cosmetology. Each student 
takes courses to learn the theory that is 
specified by the State Board of Cosmetology. 
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Also each student must fulfill certain labora- 
tory work to gain the skill in practice which 
the State Board requires. Students attend 
regularly scheduled classes and laboratory 

riods. In class periods they study prin- 
ciples and see demonstrations; in the labora- 
tory they practice the theory that they learn 
jn class. The schools use individual instruc- 
tion. Only in that way the students can ac- 
quire the technical skill more efficiently than 
they could in class, according to directors of 
the schools. 

In each of the four schools in Columbus 
the students, by their cheerfulness and ener- 
getic attitude, show a desire for and an en- 
joyment of their work. 


8.12 Entrance requirements: The ap- 
plicant must be sixteen years of age and an 
eighth grade graduate. 


8.13 The course of study: In the course 
study required by the State Board of Cosme- 
tology emphasis is placed _ care of the 
hands, face, hair, and scalp by processes of: 
manicuring, facials, eyebrow arching, hair 
waving, hair cutting, and shampooing and 
corrective care of the scalp. 


8.14 Length of time for the course: 
The standard course is one thousand hours; 
the normal time for completion is six 
months. 


8.15 Cost for the course: The complete 
cost (not including living expenses) is vn 
$125 to $175. 

It is possible, though not preferable, to do 
self-help work during training. It is fairly 
difficult to attend school and earn one’s room 
and board; earning more is discouraged. 

For tuition there must be a down-payment 
of at least $30. Convenient terms can be 
arranged for the balance which must be paid 
in full by the time of graduation. 


8.2 Apprenticeship 
There is no apprenticeship in the field 
of cosmetology in Ohio. 


8.3 Post-graduate training 

The amount and kind of post-graduate 
training necessary, if one is to advance to 
the top in the field of cosmetology, is a con- 
troversial issue. Some say that one must 
po his or her training by taking post- 
graduate work in the summers in any good 
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school of cosmetology, then in one of the 
outstanding schools in New York City, and 
finally by doing advanced work in Vienna, 
Austria. However, many successful cosme 
ticians keep abreast of the times without tak- 
ing post-graduate courses at all. They sub- 
scribe to the most reliable cosmetology 
magazines, see expert demonstrations, and 
attend the numerous cosmetology conven- 
tions, local, national, and international. Thus, 
one may advance in skill and knowledge at 
the expense of varying amounts of time and 
money. 

Post-graduate courses are usually taken in 
the summer for a period of from two to 
eight weeks. 


8.4 Places in Columbus where this train- 
ing may be secured 
The four places in Columbus where this 
training may be secured are: 


Cameron Beauty Academy, 771/, S. High 
St.; Capital School of Beauty Culture, 
1081/4, S. High St.; Columbus School of 
Beauty Culture, 66 E. Broad St.; Lillian 
Johnson Academy of Cosmetology, 83 S. 
High St. 


9. ELicGiIBILIry FOR EMPLOYMENT 

The person must be graduated from a 
licensed School of Cosmetology and pass 
an examination given by the State Board of 
Cosmetology during the months of April or 
October in Cincinnati, Cleveland, or Colum- 
bus. A license is issued by the State Board 
of Cosmetology after the applicant has suc- 
cessfully completed the examination. For an 
“Outline of All State and Territory Beauty 
Law Requirements,” see The American Hair- 
dresser, 58: 54-55, December, 1935. 


10. DESIRABLE PERSONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Social intelligence, tact, ability to under- 
stand people, to get along well with them, 
and to sell them the services they need are 
desirable traits for a cosmetologist. To see 
and appreciate possibilities of beauty, to 
understand the underlying principles of 
form, color, rhythm, and balance, and to 
imagine vividly and to work out with deft 
hands styles in hairdress for the patron are 
also of value to one who would be more 
than moderately successful in cosmetology. 
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“Glorifying the American Girl” 


An Occupational Skit in Two Scenes 


HAZEL BENTSON 


SCENE I 
A booth in a corner drug store 


CHARACTERS: Jean, Elizabeth, and Alice—three high school girls enjoy- 
ing an after-school fountain drink. 


JEAN: There's nothing like a long, cool 
drink of soda to make me feel good-natured 
again. After all the chalk dust of that last 
hour math class my throat feels ... DRY! 

ELIZABETH: I've been looking at all those 
displays of cosmetics over there and wishing 
I could get a facial to get the chalk dust out 
of my skin and give me the needed “‘pick- 
up.” Alice, how about giving me a facial— 
it'll be good practice for you? 

ALICE: Okeh, Liz, I'll give you one if 
you'll do a manicure for me. 

JEAN: That sounds like work to me, but 
you kids love to fuss over appearances, don’t 
you? Only three more months of school and 
we'll all have to be thinking about WORK 
in capital letters. I just can’t wait to start 
earning some money. Mr. Marsh has prom- 
ised me a job clerking for the summer. 

ELIZABETH: How nice, Jean! That will 
help pay your tuition at business college. 
I'm wondering how I can earn mine. The 
tuition at the beauty culture school I want 
to attend will be at least $125, and more 
likely with books, equipment, and all, the 
cost will be close to $200. 

JEAN: Have you asked whether any of 
the shops in town will take you as an ap- 
prentice? 

ELIZABETH: Yes, I thought of that. Some 
of them do take apprentices—prefer to, in 
fact—so they can train them their way. But 
the waiting list is long. Although American 
women are now spending close to a billion 
dollars a year for beauty culture service and 
cosmetics, there appears to be an over-supply 
of beauty operators in most places. Right 
here in “‘our fair city’ even though we do 
have a dozen shops, only a few will take 
apprentices. That lets me out. 


ALICE: Dad thinks I'm foolish to go inte 
a field that is so over-crowded. He said Mr 
Doane told him that of a thousand beauty 
parlor operators entering the occupation 
now, after two years’ time only one hundred 
would be left. 

JEAN: What happens to them? Do they 
“get their man?” 

ELIZABETH: That takes care of many, of 
course. After all, if a girl applies what she 
learns she should be “lovely to look at’ 
and all the rest. Then too, the characteris 
tics necessary for the successful operator 
wouldn't be handicaps for the homemaker 
either. When I asked Mrs. Scott about work 
ing there as an apprentice, she said, ‘A s 
cessful operator has to have personality 
that is, be courteous, kind, honest, tactful 
orderly, rapid— 

JEAN: Cheerful, strong, optimistic, so 
ciable, cooperative, punctual, artistic, neat 
and have a good memory for names. End 
quote. 

ELIZABETH: Yes, Jean, all of those 
How's that for a big order? But to get back 
to your question, Jean. Not all of those 
who drop out of the work marry. Some of 
them just can’t stand the strain of being on 
their feet all day. 

ALICE: It is hard work and also nerve- 
racking. One of the operators was about 
done-in at the “Cher Ami” the other day 
after giving a permanent to Mrs. Thomas. 
She is such a neurotic old fussbudget that a 
few patrons like her would finish any opera- 
tor in a hurry. 

ELIZABETH: Speaking of finishing—do 
you know what causes the death of many 
beauty operators? Now don’t be facetious, 
Jean, and say “lead-poisoning.” 
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sEAN (making a moué): Last week I 
overheard one of the managers telling a 
ustomer that the most frequent cause of 
death for beauticians was stomach trouble. 
Hurried lunches and the nervous tension 
under which they work causes nervous indi- 
gestion. That's not giving you girls a very 
rosy picture of your future work, I’m afraid. 

ALICE: That's okeh, Jean; these are can- 
did camera days, and we have to face the 
facts. If I know that, maybe I'll remember 
not to bolt through my luncheons but relax 
and enjoy the lunch hour without taking all 
the worries of the work to the table with 
me. 

ELIZABETH: Yes, and much as I dislike 
the housekeeping duties, I'll have to acquire 
that art, because the reception room today 
must be inviting and clean as well as 
artistic. 

JEAN: Elizabeth, if you ever own a shop, 
we know it will be artistic. You have such 
good taste. I was fascinated watching you 
change the arrangement of Peg’s hair. 

ELIZABETH: Peg has such a round face 
that she never should wear her hair in a 
coronet. I don’t know much about it yet, 
but I know that you have to consider con- 
tour lines in dressing hair. How I love to 
make people more attractive, to bring out 
their good points, and transform them into 
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the interesting personalities they were meant 
to be—helping each one to be herself! 

JEAN: Hear, hear! Our Liz is getting 
dramatic! 

ELIZABETH: Kid away, Jean, but the 
beauty shop field offers plenty of drama. 
What other business can so change the ap- 
pearance of a woman that it influences her 
mental attitude and entire outlook on life? 

ALICE: That's the way I feel about it, too. 
There’s a chance to do a real service for 
people—to help them develop the confi 
dence, poise, and self-assurance one natu- 
rally feels when well-groomed. It sort of 
frees their minds from _ self-consciousness 
and gives them time to think of and do for 
others. 

JEAN: Oh, Alice, you are so idealistic! 
You are always planning what you can do 
for the other person. That's why everyone 
likes you, I guess. 


ELIZABETH: Sympathetic—that would be 
a good characteristic to add to the list of 
desirable traits, wouldn't it? But unless I 
want to acquire that dubious attribute of 


getting places “fashionably late,” I'll have 
to run along. The Girl Reserves are having 
a cabinet dinner and mother has made us a 
hot dish that I have to go home and get. 


(Exit girls from the drugstore) 


ScENE II 
Living room of Alice's home 


CHARACTERS: Alice, Bob (her brother), Edith (a cousin). 


(The scene opens with Alice sitting in a comfortable chair nibbling candy and 
looking at the hair styles of movie stars in a motion picture magazine. The telephone 


rings, and Alice answers.) 


ALICE: Hello. Oh, how are you, Edith? 
Why don’t you stop in on your way back 
from town. I just made a batch of fudge 
that turned out nice and creamy and you 
can help me get around it. (Bob enters and 
goes for the fudge) That is, if Bob doesn’t 
beat you to it. Would you mind bringing 
me a bottle of nail polish? The light shell 
shade. Thank you, Edith. I'll be seeing you. 
Goodbye. 

BoB: Gee, Sis, what do you girls want to 
wear nail polish for anyway? Some of the 
girls at school look as if they had been clean- 
ing rabbits. 


ALICE: Bob, you are right about that, but 
just because some people show poor taste 
in choice of colors in nail polish, rouge, and 
what-not doesn’t mean that all of it should 
be condemned. 

BOB: I could name a few girls up there 
that sure make me sick—what with their 
fancy hair-do’s, splotchy rouging, heavy 
mascata, and smeary lipstick. They look as 
artificial as clowns. And if they only knew 
it, they hand us fellows many a laugh. 

ALICE: Don’t you see; Bob, that’s one 
reason I want to go into beauty parlor work. 
I'd like to help make the application of 
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make-up an ART — something subtle and 
lovely—not so blatantly obvious. Dad tries 
to discourage me by saying there is such 
an oversupply now. There is an oversupply 
of shops and operators who are interested 
in seeing how many customers they can 
book, but there aren't too many with the 
motto “Always in a hurry to wait on you, 
but never wait on you in a hurry.” 

BoB: Say, Sis, you've got something there. 

(Enter Edith) 

EpITH: Hello, Bob! Did you save some 
fudge for me? M-m-m-m, this is good, but 
chocolate is hard on my complexion. I've 
just spent a good share of my allowance 
down at the beauty parlor. 

ALICE: Six months from now I'll set your 
hair for you, give you an eyebrow arch, 
manicure, marcel, fingerwave, permanent, or 
what-have-you. I'll even know how to use 
the electric needle, and give facials for acne. 

EDITH: Yes, but you won't be able to do 
it at home. I just learned today that the 
state laws are strict about granting licenses. 
To insure rigid enforcement of sanitary 
codes, all operators, apprentices, and man- 
agers have to be licensed. To obtain the 
license, they have to pass state board exami- 
nations and be at least 18 years of age. The 
examinations include questions on anatomy 
and other phases of beauty culture work. 

BoB: Do you mean that Sis couldn’t give 
her friends, neighbors, and any other cus- 
tomers she might have shampoos and things 
here at home? 

EDITH: Yes, that is just what I mean. Of 
course, some girls who don’t get work in 
shops do it at cut-rate prices at home, but 
it is an unethical practice and a violation of 
state law. 

BOB: Doesn't sound right to me. 

ALICE: Be reasonable, Bob. When I get 
my training I'll want to be protected by the 
state regulations and as a customer of beauty 
shops now I like to know that the state in- 
sists on sterilization of instruments and 
strict observation of sanitary codes. 

EDITH: The health inspector for the state 
was at the “Cher Ami” today checking u 
on towel service, sterilizing solutions a 
and general cleanliness of bowls and equip- 


ment, and seeing if all the employees had 
their licenses for this year. 

ALICE (who has been unwrapping the 
package): I like this polish. Isn't it a new 
brand ? 

EDITH: Yes, the “Cher Ami” has the 
most attractive new line of cosmetics. You’! 
have to be something of a salesperson if you 
go into beauty parlor work, Al. I planned 
to have a fingerwave and shampoo on/)— 
when I went in today. But Joyce (she’s my 
favorite operator) suggested that I have an 
oil treatment to condition my hair to the 
drying effects of the summer sun. It sounded 
logical, so I was convinced. Then while | 
was ordering your nail polish, she showed 
me a greaseless sun-tan cream that will pre. 
vent my skin from burning while I'm golf 
ing. That's where my money goes! 

ALICE: She is a good salesperson. I'll bet 
she knew golf was your hobby. That gives 
me another talking point to use with Dad 

EDITH: I don’t understand. 

BoB: Oh, Dad is trying to discourage 
Alice in order to make sure that she is really 
interested and has the stick-to-it-iveness that 
will be necessary to make a success at beauty 
parlor work. 

ALICE: My point is this—the work just 
can’t become monotonous and uninteresting 
because one meets so many character types. 
Learning to know the customer’s interests 
will increase chances for service and sales 

. and build up a satisfied clientele. Then 
when I get the necessary experience I'll have 
the good-will of the customers. That's an 
important factor to the owner of a shop, 
especially with all the competition today. 
A shop of my own is one of my air castles! 

ALICE: All those in favor say aye. 

EDITH: The “‘ayes have it.” 

pos: “THE EYES HAVE IT!’"—Not 
bad for a beauty slogan, eh, Edith? 

EDITH: Bob, you are the limit. Better 
make him your advertising manager, Alice. 

BOB: Maybe I'll go into competition 
against Sis and become a traveling hair sty- 
list. The men who go into the beauty busi- 
ness make a career of it, you know. (with a 

flourish) Voici—Monsieur le Beau! 
CURTAIN 
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Low-Cost Guidance for Secondary Schools 


MILTON HAHN 


A COORDINATED clinical guidance 
program designed to embrace the major 
problems of occupational adjustment as 
thoroughly as possible under financial 
limitations and a restricted personnel, was 
inaugurated in the thir- 
teen secondary schools 
of St. Paul in the fall 
of 1937. The progress 
of this program is de- 
scribed here for the gui- 
dance of other com- 
munities similarly situ- 
ated and where prin- 
cipals and counselors 
may wish to institute a 
coordinated scheme of 
guidance. 

In September, 1935, 
two years prior to the adoption of a city- 
wide program, a clinical guidance pro- 
gram was set up in St. Paul’s Central 
High School under direction of the 
school’s principal, the writer (as director 
of guidance), and a director of research. 
With no financial aid or equipment (the 
expenses of the program were derived 
from fees charged for supplies obtained 
on personal credit of the sponsors) and 
the volunteer overtime services of a few 
interested faculty members, the program 
struggled on for the full school year. In 
the fall of 1936, through the interest and 
efforts of Principal J. E. Marshall and 
Paul S. Amidon, Superintendent of 
Schools, class loads were lightened for 
certain participants in the program, and 
a limited amount of money was made 


ing: 


© Here is proof of the old say- 
“Where there's 
there's a way.” 
limited funds and personnel, 
but with plenty of determina- 
tion, a small group in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, bas succeeded in es- 
tablishing a low-cost, coordi- 
nated secondary-school guidance 
service. Other cities, faced bysim- of the 
ilar difficulties, may well profit 
through St. Paul’s experience. 


available for the purchase of supplies and 
equipment out of an already extremely 
low budget. 

Steps leading to the organization of a 
city-wide coordinated guidance program 
began in the spring of 
1937 with the appoint- 
ment of a Superintend- 
ent’s Committee on 
Guidance, a permanent 
advisory group to the 


a will, 
Starting with 


superintendent, with 
Principal Marshall as 
chairman and E. G. 
Williamson, Director 
University of 
Minnesota Testing Bu- 
reau, and F. H. Finch, 
Director of the Minne- 
sota State Rehabilitation Program, as tech- 
nical advisers. 

This Committee made three recommen- 
dations: (1) that a clinical city guidance 
program be instituted: (2) that the ad- 
ministration of this program be coopera- 
tive and coordinative rather than super- 
imposed upon regular lines of authority; 
(3) that a series of broad but inclusive 
recommendations as to the specific duties 
and organization of a working program 
in individual treatment of students be 
adopted. Accepted nearly in toto by the 
Superintendent, steps were taken in the 
fall of 1937 to put this program into 
effect in all of the thirteen units of the 
St. Paul secondary schools. 

Following is a report on the various 
steps already taken. In each school the 
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principal, with the approval of the super- 
intendent, has selected whomever he be- 
lieves qualified to administer the pro- 
gram in his school. Five of the thirteen 
schools have taken advantage of the Su- 
perintendent's Committee recommenda- 
tions to form a faculty advisory commit- 
tee to assist in administering the program 
in each school. Teachers sharing in the 
program have volunteered their services 
and have been chosen on the basis of 
their desire and ability to acquire further 
training in specialized fields of guidance. 
Twelve of the thirteen schools have 
started to build up student case folders, 
at present restricting themselves to the 
seventh or eighth, and tenth grade pupils. 
As will be seen from CHarT I, which 
shows the organization of the program 
at Central High School, the collection of 
case folders paves the way for organizing 
the school Clinic. 

The Clinic comprises the office of the 
director, the custodian and compiler of 
student records, the testing bureau, the 
staff clinic, and the school coordinating 
agency for all guidance functions. Quali- 
fications for the director, as yet undeter- 
mined, would probably include the re- 
quirement that he be a competent clin- 
ician. 

COORDINATION 

CuarT I gives a picture of the services 
coordinated through the school Clinic in 
terms of the oldest individual program 
and the one which has reached the great- 
est development. While it may not be 
feasible or desirable for other schools to 
duplicate this organization in its entirety, 
this chart indicates the type of coordina- 
tion which is desired within each build- 
ing as the program grows. 

The Superintendent's Committee agreed 
that there were certain problems in edu- 
cational and vocational fields which a 


clinical program could both diagnose and 
treat. The guidance programs of the sepa. 
rate schools are expected to discover, but 
not to treat, problems of health, and seri. 
ous social and emotional disturbances 
These problems are considered referra| 
cases, and it is the duty of the school to 
see that they are referred to the proper 
agency in the community. Since the pro- 
gram is definitely based upon clinical pro- 
cedures, attention is divided between the 
traditional longitudinal case record and 
a cross-sectional view furnished by 
measurement. In order to avoid miscon- 
struction, it should be pointed out that 
there is no question of tests or other pro- 
cedures, but tests and other techniques 
Each set of data is considered in the light 
of the other.* 

Record-keeping devices are being 
worked out to fit the school situation in 
which they are to be used. A study of 
various forms has seemed to indicate that 
it is not possible to use the record system 
of one school in another school without 
some changes. Where finances do not per- 
mit adequate clerical help, it is necessary 
to use forms which require a minimum of 
the teacher’s time, in order to free teach- 
ers from additional clerical duties. 

The forms in use are simple. A semi- 
standardized, mimeographed form is used 
for the preliminary interview. Each stu- 
dent sets forth his personal history on a 
three-page, mimeographed blank. A cu- 
mulative booklet, now in use, filled out 
for the most part by the student, is to be 
revised. The Clinic uses a profile sheet 
(see summary, CHART II on page 654) 
for recording test data. Case notes are 
transcribed by the counselor. These 
data are kept in 9” x 12” manila folders 


* Marshall, J. E., and Hahn, M. E. An Explana- 
tion of the Student Personnel Program Central 
High School, St. Paul. St. Paul, Minnesota, De- 
partment of Education. 1937. 
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CHART I 


ORGANIZATION OF A CLINICAL PROGRAM AS ADOPTED BY 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, St. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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Demonstration of method 


maintained for each student. 

In setting up this clinical guidance pro- 
gram, the University of Minnesota has 
given all possible aid. Donald G. Pater- 
son, Professor of Psychology, has been 
extremely active in training workers and 
in making available the findings of his 
researches. E. G. Williamson, Director 
of the University of Minnesota Testing 
Bureau, has given his time and the use 
of his department in working out spe- 


cific techniques and making arrangements 
for internships in his Clinic. Miss M. 
Edwards, Department of Secondary Edu- 
cation, has helped through active partici- 
pation in setting-up programs and in in- 
specting the work of the various schools 
as well as in training people working in 
the program. Constructive criticism has 
been given by Harl Douglas, Professor 
of Education, J. G. Darley, Research 
Counselor for the General College, and 
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CuHart II 


| SUMMARY OF PROFILE SHEET FOR RECORDING TEst DaTaA*— 
St. PAUL CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Mechanical and 
Dexterity Tests 


Intelligence Tes: 
1. Otis 


Achievement Tests 
1. General Science 


Tests of Special 
Abilities 


1. Minnesota Clerical 1. Finger Dexterity 2. Mathematics 2. Terman Group 
a. Numbers 2. Tweezer dexterity 3. English 3. Pressey Classificatiog 
b. Names 3. Spatial relations a. Total 
2. Seashore Music 4. Minn. Form Board b. Usage 
a. Pitch a. Turning c. Spelling 
b. Tonal memory b. Placing d. Vocabulary 
3. Meier Art Judgment 5. Minn. Mechanical A ch 
4. Chapman-Cook “ 
a. Speed Reading ; 
b. Reading Comp. fo 


/ 5. Reading Attainment 
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6. Iowa Silent ge 
/ * This is a summary of topical information presented on the actual form used. The score sheet that ; - 
' rovides spaces after each entry to mark the form, norms used, raw score, and spaces for tabulating the per cent Oo! 
Ratings on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank are also recorded on this sheet. ’ 
' a 
Sl 

| Malcolm McLean, Dean of the General than ninety faculty members during the F 
College. winter by means of a weekly seminar 

conducted by E. G. Williamson, Direc. P 

Paocarss To DATE tor of the Testing Bureau, Universit; i 

| A summary of progress since Septem- heaemmerares A 
| = 2 y — P 6. The appointment of a Coordinator of s 
ber, 1937 shows: Guidance for the City. f 

1. A start on the individual programs in 7. The appointment of two Clinical Di : 

the secondary schools. rectors. 

2. The formation of a faculty committee 8. The organization of a Committee on 
in five of the thirteen schools. Tools and Techniques designed to keer 
; 3. The beginning of a clinic in six schools. each school informed as to the steps 
4. The purchase of minimal supplies for being taken by the others. t 
all schools. 9. Community recognition of the validity 

5. Further training for a body of more of the work being done. 
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Journalism 


AN N.O.C. ABSTRACT* 


Occupations in journalism in- 
clude all the various kinds of jobs in- 
volved in managing, editing, or writing 
for newspapers, Magazines, or other peri- 
odical publications. The terms journalism 
and journalist are rather loosely used in 
ordinary speech. For the purposes of this 
abstract, journalistic writing will be con- 
sidered to include only such writing as is 
done for newspapers and magazines by 
persons more or less regularly employed 
for that purpose by the publications for 
which they write. A separate NOC ab- 
stractt covering the occupation of the 
free lance writer deals with writing done 
under other conditions. Other journalis- 
tic occupations—those concerned with the 
management of publications, the editing 
of the materials that go into them, and 
the gathering of news will be covered 
in the present abstract. 


APPRAISAL OF LITERATURE 

There is a voluminous literature on oc- 
cupations in journalism. It divides rather 
easily into two categories: (1) occupa- 
tional guidance material, designed to in- 
troduce young people to the field, and 
(2) a variety of books and articles about 
journalism, written, for the most part, by 
practicing or former journalists. In the 
latter class are a number of highly author- 


* Prepared by the National Occupational Con- 
ference. The material presented is based entirely 
upon bibliographical sources and is in no sense to 
be considered as an original survey or analysis of 
the occupation. 

+ An Appraisal and Abstract of Available Liter- 
ature on the Occupation of the Pree Lance Writer. 


In preparation. 


itative accounts of careers in journalism, 
a few competent objective discussions of 
work in journalism, and a somewhat 
greater number of charming but not pri- 
marily instructive essays on journalism in 
various moods from the inspirational to 
the entertaining. 

On the whole, journalism has been 
rather well covered in the literature. The 
duties of reporters, writers, editors, and 
a variety of other workers have been de- 
scribed from many viewpoints. Those 
writers who write from a background of 
personal experience in the field are espe- 
cially fruitful of suggestions respecting 
the personal qualifications necessary for 
success—although there is perhaps too 
little agreement among them to inspire 
great confidence in their opinions. Enter- 
ing the work, and advancing in it, are 
matters concerning which few speak with 
any show of assurance. Although statis- 
tics of earnings seem to be difficult of 
access, a few writers have apparently suc- 
ceeded in assembling some fairly reliable 
figures. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of occupations in the field are fully 
enumerated. Among the advantages there 
are few which receive more than passing 
mention—with one notable exception. 
Virtually all—most markedly those who 
are in some way associated with journalis- 
tic pursuits—declare that the work has an 
irresistible fascination. 

Out of the great mass of published 
matter on journalism, the critical reader 
may reconstruct a fairly complete and au- 
thoritative body of material suitable for 
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guidance. It is believed that the abstract 
which follows constitutes such a body of 
material. 


KINDS OF JOBS IN JOURNALISM 


Practically every kind of journalist is 
found on a newspaper. For this reason, 
the jobs of various kinds of workers in 
journalism will be described in connec- 
tion with the operation of a daily news- 
paper. Similarities and differences be- 
tween their work and that done by work- 
ers for other kinds of periodicals will be 
pointed out. 

Newspapers employ three kinds of edi- 
torial workers: reporters, editors, and 
special writers. 

Reporters are the news gatherers. It is 
they who go about observing events, inter- 
viewing people, examining records. For 
the most part, their work is prosaic and 
uneventful. Only occasionally does some 
unexpected “‘break’’ occur which gives the 
reporter a chance to witness exciting hap- 
penings. Ordinarily, the reporter's job 
consists of going from place to place on 
a definite route, or beat. Thus, on a 
large city newspaper, one reporter may 
be assigned to the police beat, another to 
the school beat, a third to the court house, 
and still others to the city hall, the hospi- 
tals, and other sources of news. The re- 
porters who cover such beats are known 
as “leg men” although they may actually 
use telephones more frequently than their 
own muscles to reach the people with 
whom they want to talk. 

Such reporters as these may never write 
a single line of copy, i.e., the actual writ- 
ten matter which is printed in the paper. 
Their usual procedure is to telephone 
whatever facts they have discovered to a 
re-write man—described below—in the 
office. Of course, this is true only of the 
larger papers. In many cases, the reporter 
gathers his information and returns to 


the office to prepare his own typewritten 
version of the facts. 

The leg man is an essential cog in the 
machinery of newspaper production. But 
he is not the reporter whose name appear; 
as a “‘by-line” over front page or even 
inside page articles. Occasionally, of 
course, the leg man runs upon something 
big. In the midst of some altogether ord. 
nary day he may find himself sudden; 
confronted with an event of major imp rt 
tance. But in general, the important 
events are covered by other reporters, wh 
work on assignments. That is to say, they 
are sent out to investigate particular hap- 
penings, to interview specified people, or 
to ferret out certain facts. Usually such 
reporters are required to write their own 
accounts of their findings, but when it 
is a rush job, they too telephone the essen- 
tial details to the office, entrusting the 
actual writing to the rewrite man. 

Sometimes reporters work at great dis- 
tances from their home offices and are 
known as special correspondents. In such 
cases they may use the telegraph to trans- 
mit their stories to their papers. News- 
paper correspondents are, in a strict sense, 
reporters working at points far distant 
from their home offices. Their responsi- 
bilities are greater than those of reporters 
who work nearer home because they often 
must decide important questions of policy 
for their papers, as their editors are too far 
away to permit even a hurried telephone 
conference in a moment of crisis. But the 
correspondent’s duties differ in degree, 
rather than in nature, from those of the 
comparatively lowly leg man at home. 
The correspondent maintains contacts 
with established sources of news, inter- 
views key people, and otherwise keeps in 
touch with the daily occurrences in the 
city or nation he is assigned to cover. In- 
stead of telephoning. his reports to his 
office he uses the telegraph, trans-oceanic 
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cables, radio, or whatever means of com- 
munication may be available. 

Reporting is by no means confined to 
newspapers. Magazines have reporters 
and correspondents on their staffs; and 
in their special fields many others employ 
observers and writers who, although they 
may not be called reporters, nevertheless 
perform the functions of gathering in- 
formation about events and people, just 
as mewspaper reporters do. Many re- 
porters are found, also, in the employ of 
the news agencies, such as the Associated 
Press and the United Press which do not 
publish newspapers, but gather news from 
all parts of the world and distribute it to 
newspapers which subscribe to their ser- 
vices. 

Editors are of many kinds. There are 
those who manage the affairs of news- 
papers or other publications, making 
broad decisions respecting policy and 
other important matters, and at the other 
extreme there are those who correct and 
revise, i.e., “edit” copy before it is set 
in type for printing. In practice, the 
workers who are known as editors are 
usually executives. In addition to deter- 
mining policies, they are responsible for 
hiring and discharging reporters and 
other editorial department employees, for 
issuing assignments and directing the ac- 
tivities of subordinates, for planning the 
physical arrangement of the publication, 
and the positions to be occupied by va- 
rious articles. 

There are a number of editorial work- 
ers whose duties are of a much more 
specific or routine nature. In general 


practice, these are not called editors, but 
are known by various names descriptive 
of their functions, as follows: 

The rewrite man is, in effect, a kind of 
extension of the reporter. He functions 
as the reporter's scribe, so to speak, tak- 
ing the facts as the reporter gives them 
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to him, and putting them into a story, 
or article, to be printed. In most cases, 
his title is rather inaccurate. He actually 
does little re-writing. Most of his writing 
is first hand, although he may often have 
to revise materials that come in from cor- 
respondents or from news services. News- 
papers are virtually the only publications 
on which rewrite men are actually the 
original writers. On magazines, the re- 
write man’s function is that of re-writing 
material submitted by reporters, corre- 
spondents, or contributors. 

The copyreader is actually copy editor. 
That is to say, it is his function to read 
every piece of writing that comes to him 
for errors of all grammar and 
punctuation as well as errors of fact. It 
is also his task to prepare headlines 
more simply known in the business itself 
as “‘heads’’—and to mark the copy with 
all necessary instructions for the printer. 

Editorial newspapers are 
sometimes specialists in this kind of writ- 


sorts 


writers on 


ing, sometimes executives of the paper, 
sometimes workers in other editorial divi- 
sions who have demonstrated their ability 
Large papers have 

editorial writers; 


to write editorials. 
permanent staffs of 
smaller ones employ the talents of edi- 
tors, reporters, or others in this work. 
Whether or not a paper employs these 
many kinds of workers depends on its size. 
Such division of labor as has been indi- 
cated is not by any means universal. On 
many small newspapers, the reporter pre- 
pares his own copy, and sometimes edits 
it and writes heads as well, performing 
all the duties which have been ascribed to 
the rewrite man and the copyreader. Many 
magazines do not employ reporters at all, 
their contents being made up of articles 
or other writings contributed by various 
writers. Nevertheless all the editorial 
tasks which have been described must be 
performed before any printing of any 
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kind is done. The names given to differ- 
ent workers may vary, and their duties 
frequently may overlap, but in every edi- 
torial office copy must be written and 
edited, editorial policies must be set up, 
and the form and arrangement of the 
finished publication must be worked out. 

Special writers, from the viewpoint of 
the newspaper, are all writers who are 
not directly concerned with the reporting 
of news. Editorial writers might be 
placed in this group as appropriately as 
in that of editors. Columnists, writers on 
sports, finance, dramatics, art, literature, 
music, cookery, fashions, and the host 
of other subjects that are dealt with in the 
pages of our daily newspapers, all fall in 
this class of special writers, or feature 
writers. The writing which they do is 
considerably different from news writing. 
The special writer does not have to con- 
fine himself so closely as does the re- 
porter to objective facts and to time limits. 
As a specialist in the subject concerning 
which he writes, he is an interpreter 
rather than a pure observer. His writing 
reflects his knowledge of his field, and is 
read for insight rather than for news. 
The special writer is privileged to express 
his opinions—a thing which the reporter 
must never do. He is, in short, a com- 
bination of reporter, rewrite man, copy- 
reader, and editor. 

It would probably be difficult to find 
reporters—in the newspaper sense—on 
the staff of a magazine. Practically all 
magazine writers are special writers in 
that they have specialized knowledge of 
their particular fields and enjoy a certain 
amount of freedom in the interpretation 
of what they report. 


ABILITIES EsSENTIAL TO SUCCESS 
From all that has been said about the 
variety of jobs in journalism, it should be 
clear that no one set of personal abilities 


could qualify for all of them. Obviously, 
the best reporter or leg man can get along 
quite well with relatively small ability to 
write. A physical handicap, such as lame. 
ness, would not necessarily incapacitate a 
rewrite man from doing excellent work 
The feature writer on problems of child 
care might achieve considerable success 
without ever acquiring the “nose for 
news’ so essential to an efficient reporter 
or editor. However, most writers specify 
the abilities necessary to a successful re- 
porter and apply them to all journalistic 
occupations, on the ground that most 
journalistic careers begin with reporting, 
and that final success in almost any branch 
of journalism is dependent upon success 
as a reporter. There are some journalists 
—particularly among feature writers— 
whose journalistic experiences have been 
confined to their special writing, but such 
cases are not numerous. The young per- 
son planning to make journalism a life 
career will almost certainly have to enter 
as a reporter, if not in a lesser capacity 
It is therefore appropriate that chief em- 
phasis should be put on the abilities which 
reporters need. 

Good health, so essential to success in 
most occupations, is of especial impor 
tance to the reporter. At times of stress, 
when an important “‘story” must be cov- 
ered, reporters may go without sleep for 
long periods; they may eat what they can 
find when they can find it; they may be 
exposed to any kind of weather. Only a 
robust physical and nervous constitution 
can withstand this kind of experience. 

The successful reporter needs a high 
level of native intelligence and sound 
judgment. He should be resourceful and 
always ready to take the initiative in any 
situation, yet be tactful and considerate 
of others. A real interest in the affairs 
of men should develop in him a disposi- 
tion to seek not only for facts but for 
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underlying motives. To keen powers of 
observation he should add a sense of the 
dramatic, a feeling for what people will 
want to know about, a “news sense.” 
Above all, perhaps, he should have a 
passion for accuracy. As Ishbel Ross says 
in Ladies of the Press, “The reporter 
scourges himself to perfection . . . is the 
most slavishly exact person in the world 

. splits hairs and swears by books of 
reference . . . has a passion for verifica- 
tion, an honest love for facts.”’ 

Whether or not writing ability is essen- 
tial to the reporter, is a matter concern- 
ing which writers are not altogether 
agreed. All would concur in the opinion 
expressed by Freeman (see bibliography) 
that “some facility in writing—the more 
the better—’’ is necessary; but whereas 
Freeman names this ability as last in 
order of importance among six qualifica- 
tions, other observers would put it first. 
It is true, of course, that Freeman was 
thinking, from the viewpoint of the news- 
paper editor, about what qualities he 
wanted most in a reporter. For advance- 
ment in journalism to feature writing, 
editorial writing, or other specialized 
work, real ability to write is probably the 
most important of all capabilities. 

Special attention has been given by a 
number of writers to the qualities which 
women must have to succeed as reporters. 
The list of qualities does not vary greatly 
from those indicated for men. On one 
point, however, there is disagreement. 
While some employers appear to think 
that the good-looking girl has an advan- 
tage over her less attractive sister, there 
is support for the opinion of one editor 
that “excessive good looks can be a posi- 
tive embarrassment.” 


TRAINING AND TRAINING FACILITIES 


Few generalizations can be made in 
connection with the best preparation for 
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a journalistic career. Many successful re- 
porters, editors, and writers have worked 
their way up from the ranks of office boy 
or printer's apprentice. Others, equally 
successful, are graduates of colleges and 
of professional schools of journalism. 
Most authorities agree that other things 
being equal the broader the beginner's 
general education, the more rapidly he 
will adapt himself to journalistic work, 
and the more valuable he will be to his 
employer. Today a college education ts 
practically a minimum requirement for 
entrance. Schools of journalism have 
been increasingly successful in recent 
years in placing their graduates, from 
which it would seem that the value of 
training offered by such schools is com- 
ing more and more to be respected by edi- 
tors; but debate upon this question is still 
quite lively. Probably the most general 
opinion is that journalism must be learned 
through apprenticeship; and the most that 
any course of academic training can do is 
to shorten the period of apprenticeship. 

There are colleges and schools of jour 
nalism in almost all parts of the country. 
In Marsh’s American Universities and 
Colleges (American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1936) will be found a list of 31 
collegiate schools of journalism, members 
of the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism. A sim- 
ilar list appears in Editor and Publisher's 
1938 Yearbook. 


ENTRANCE AND ADVANCEMENT 


It is no more possible to make general 
statements about the usual means of en- 
trance to journalism and the usual process 
of advancement in it than it is to outline 
a required course of training. Within a 
few years, some of the young reporters 
who are now doing the work of leg men 
will be well-known names in journalism. 
Probably a smaller proportion of the 
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youth who are now copy boys, or mes- 
sengers, in newspaper offices will be com- 
petent and well-paid reporters and feature 
writers. The testimony of many success- 
ful editors and writers is that their posi- 
tions came to them largely by chance. 
Newspapermen and women are firm be- 
lievers in luck. Many of them have seen 
their colleagues “get the breaks of the 
game” and advance rapidly to positions 
of importance and prestige. Some have 
gotten the breaks themselves. The young 
reporter dreams constantly of the time 
when a “big story’’ will materialize while 
he goes about his daily routine; the office 
boy taps out bits of copy on an unused 
typewriter and lays them hopefully on 
the city editor's desk. Everyone hopes for 
a chance to reveal his abilities and reap 
the rewards. 

The great majority of reporters remain 
reporters as long as they are associated 
with newspaper work. Some are promoted 
to ‘‘desk’’ jobs, i.e., jobs in the office, 
such as those of rewrite men or copy- 
readers. A few become writers of renown, 
or well-known correspondents, or “‘star’’ 
reporters whose names appear on front- 
page stories. Many transfer to magazines, 
book publishing, or other related fields. 
Some find their way into lucrative occupa- 
tions such as publicity, advertising, or 
other work in which newspaper experi- 
ence and writing ability are assets. 


UNION ORGANIZATION 


Probably the only important organiza- 
tion of working journalists in the United 
States is the American Newspaper Guild, 
a C. I. O. affiliate, which came into exist- 
ence in 1933. In June, 1937, the Guild 
announced that it had a membership of 
11,112 in 99 active units. Included in 
the membership are workers in the edi- 
torial, business, and circulation depart- 
ments of news publications, in press asso- 


ciations and syndicates, and in other news 
agencies such as radio news services and 
newsreel companies. Students in schools 
or collegiate departments of journalism 
are eligible to enrollment as ‘‘associates 


COMPENSATION 


Most of the data on earnings in jour- 
nalism which are cited in the literature 
are based on the limited knowledge of 
individual writers. The range of salaries 
in various positions is extraordinarily 
wide. Reporters on small newspapers may 
earn as little as $10 a week; while at least 
one reporter on a large metropolitan pa- 
per in 1937 was getting $130 a week 
Other reported maximum salaries of re- 
porters range up to $150 weekly. ‘Desk 
positions, that is, inside editorial jobs usu- 
ally pay somewhat more, reported salaries 
ranging from $40 to $150 a week. Such 
positions rarely are found on small publi- 
cations, the editor or the reporters them- 
selves doing this work. The earnings of 
special writers vary markedly. On smal 
daily papers, they may earn as little as 
$25 weekly, while on large ones their 
salaries may be as high as $500 a weck. 

Writers of columns and syndicated mat- 
ter sometimes derive high incomes from 
the sale of their writings. As an example, 
Dorothy Dix is said to have earned up- 
ward of $75,000 a year. Editors of small 
daily newspapers may receive salaries of 
$75 a week, while prominent editors of 
widely read papers may get $25,000 a 
year or more. Although these figures 
apply strictly to newspaper work, it is 
probable that the earnings of staff writers, 
editorial workers, and editors employed 
by other periodicals are quite similar to 
those of workers on newspapers. 

Clark (see bibliography) reckons the 
“average earnings for a working lifetime 
in journalism,” based on statistics of earn- 
ings for the period 1920-1936, to be 


are 
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$98,000, or $2,120 a year. He concedes 
that there may be a margin of error as 
large as +45 per cent in these figures. 
Women generally are paid less for 
mparable work than are men. While a 
few women are found among the ranks 
of the highest paid reporters, writers, and 
editors, these are rather striking excep- 
tions. From various sources it appears 
that the usual salary scales for women are 
1s much as twenty to twenty-five per cent 
lower than those for men. 
Graduates of college courses in jour- 
lism apparently have little advantage 
ver other beginners, so far as initial 
earnings are concerned. Taking them all 
together, the average beginning salary of 
such graduates is probably between $20 
and $25 a week. However, there is some 
evidence that pay increases come more 
rapidly to these professionally trained 
people than to others. 


NUMBER AND GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 


In 1930, there were, according to the 
U. S. census of that year, 51,844 “editors 
and reporters’’ in this country, of which 
39,920 were men, and 11,924 were wom- 
en. The census does not tabulate editors 
and reporters separately, so that it is im- 
possible to secure reliable figures regard- 
ing the numbers in these two phases of 
the work. The census figures include all 
editorial workers, and not only those who 
are actually called editors. Practically all 
other newspaper workers, such as critics, 
feature writers, and publicity managers 
are also included in the census classifica- 
tion of “editors and reporters,” as are 
press agents, directors of publicity, public 
relations men, and certain other workers 
closely connected with newspapers or 
magazines although not actually employed 
by them. Data on geographic distribution 
are scattered throughout the census tables 
for the several states. At the beginning 
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of 1938, according to a directory com- 
piled by N. W. Ayer and Sons, there 
were 14,110 newspapers and 6,244 peri- 
odicals being published in the U. S 


PROBABLE FUTURE TREND OIF 
EMPLOYMENT 

Little can be said with assurance about 
the probable future employment oppor- 
tunities in journalism. From 1920 to 
1930, the number of editors and reporters 
tabulated in the U. S. census increased by 
more than thirty per cent. The 
was particularly marked among wi 


increase 
ymen, 
of whom there were more than twice as 
many among the journalists in 1930 as 
in 1920. It 
many publications have been forced o 


is known that since 

of business. Recently (since about 1936) 
some evidences of an upward trend have 
shown themselves. Schools of journalism 
in 1936 found jobs for large proportions 
of their graduates (a larger proportion 
of men than of women, however) soon 
after graduation, and the increasing tend- 
ency to require candidates for jobs as re- 
W ill 
probably continue to give graduates a cer- 
In 


porters to have had college training 


ipplic ants 
ap} 

general, the field is rather crowded; and 
the struggle for jobs on newspapers and 


magazines will probably; continue to be 


tain advantage over other 


severe for some time to come 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


The advantage most frequently men- 
tioned is that of the fascination of the 
work. The personal satisfactions derived 
from seeing the results of one’s efforts 
in print are felt even by writers of long 
experience. The contacts with people in 
all walks of life afforded by newspaper 
work in particular, and journalistic pur- 
suits in general, are numerous. They af- 
ford the worker in the field opportunities 
to study people and events and to acquire 
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an exhaustive store of knowledge. Careers 
in many fields are open to successful jour- 
nalists, and the profession of journalism 
is quite frequently a stepping-stone to 
other occupations. Those who succeed in 
attaining executive editorial positions find 
themselves in a highly respected profes- 
sional calling. 

On the other hand, the daily work of 
the journalist is beset by all kinds of in- 
conveniences, discomforts, and disap- 
pointments. Hours are long and irregu- 
lar; no newspaper worker can know when 
his working day may end; and even on 
magazines, where procedures are some- 
what more leisurely, there are almost 
always intervals of intense activity just 
before the time when the publication 
“goes to press.” Except for the few 
highly successful workers, earnings are 
rather small. The reporter must be pre- 
pared to face hazards to life and limb in 
covering dangerous assignments such as 
fires, floods, and riots. For women, in par- 
ticular, this constitutes a considerable dis- 
advantage. Personal living habits, such as 
hours for meals, for sleep, and for recre- 
ation, must be adjusted to the require- 
ments of the job. 


PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


American Newspaper Guild, 1560 Broad- 
way, New York City 
American Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation, 370 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
National Press Club, Washington, D. C. 
Names and addresses of many other 
national, sectional, and state associations 


will be found in the annual Yearbook 
numbers of Editor and Publisher. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
This bibliography is designed to include 


only such recent literature on the occupation 
of the journalist as seems most useful and 
pertinent for vocational guidance. The pub- 


lications listed below represent a selection 
from a large number that were examined 
during the preparation of this abstract. Out. 
of-print materials and others difficult of ac- 
cess are included as an aid to counselors who 
may frequently locate such materials in their 
library files. NOC will be grateful to reader; 
for information regarding any useful publi. 
cations not listed here. References starred 
with asterisks are especially recommended. 


1. Adams, Mildred. “Writing for the 
Papers.” American Girl, XX, October, 1937, 
pp. 5-7+. 

Personal traits and training needed for success 
Highly interesting style for junior-senior high 
school students. 

2. “Associated Press.’’ Fortune, XV, Feb- 
ruary, 1937, pp. 89-91+-. 

Detailed account of the operation of the Ass 


ciated Press service. Salaries of reporters and 
other workers. 


*3. Bleyer, W. G. Journalism. Reading 
with a Purpose, No. 49. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1929. Pp. 47. 50 cents. 

Good brief introduction to the field. History 
of the newspaper in America, duties of newspaper 
workers, qualifications needed for the work, get- 
ting a job and advancing in it, earnings and other 
rewards. Suitable for high school and college stu- 
dents, amd for anyone desiring a simple, non- 
technical presentation. 


4. Boughner, G. J. Women in Journalism. 
New York, Appleton, 1926. Pp. 348. $2.50 

Opportunities for women in eighteen specialized 
fields of journalism, personal qualities and train- 
ing necessary for each, and the nature of the work 
Many illustrative passages of good writing. Some- 
what out of date in many respects. 

5. Bugbee, Emma. Peggy Covers Wash- 
ington. New York, Dodd, Mead, 1937. Pp 
297. $2.00. 


Fictional account of how a girl reporter broke 
into Washington news circles, suggesting duties, 
qualifications and working conditions. Interesting 
reading for junior-senior high school girls. 

6. Clark, Harold F. Life Earnings in Se- 
lected Occupations in the United States. 
New York, Harper, 1937, pp. 56-61. $5.00. 

Salaries and life earnings in newspaper work 
Chapter XXVI contains detailed statistics of earn- 
ings of various workers on newspapers with widely 
differing volumes of circulation. There is prob- 
ably no better source of information regarding re- 
cent salary scales in newspaper work. 

*7. Editor and Publisher: 1938 Interna 
tional Yearbook. New York, Editor and 
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Publisher Co., January 29, 1938. Pp. 280. 
50 cents. 

Pp. 200-202 contain a lengthy “Selective Bibli- 
ography on Journalistic Subjects,” which includes 
several items under “Editorial Department Tech- 
nique,” “Business and Mechanical Departments,” 
“Advertising,” “Problems and Policies,’ ‘“Journal- 
ism as a Profession,” and “American Magazines.” 

Pp. 195-196 lists details about the offerings of 
the 32 schools of journalism affiliated with the 
American Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism, and also gives similar data about 
the other 32 schools of Journalism in the nation 
Students interested in journalism as a career 
would do well to familiarize themselves with the 
entire resources of this Yearbook. The publication 
also lists all daily mewspapers published in the 
United States and Canada. 


#8. Freeman, Douglas. Journalism as a 
Vocation. Occupational Studies Number 10. 
Richmond, Va., State Board of Education, 
Division of Trade and Industrial Education, 
no date. Pp. 8. 

“An occupational study for use in Junior and 
Senior High Schools.” Earnings and conditions 
of work, with major emphasis on disadvantages. 
A good, concise statement of necessary personal 
qualities and educational preparation. 


9. Graham, R. X. “Preparation for News- 
paper Work.” Careers and Hobbies, Il, Sep- 


tember, 1936, pp. 8+-. 

Kinds of jobs in journalism. Preparation neces- 
sary, earnings, advantages and disadvantages. An- 
notated bibliography. For high school students. 


10. Greenleaf, W. J. Journalism. U. S. 
Office of Education. Guidance Leaflets No. 
8. Washington, D. C., Government Printing 
Office, 1932. Pp. 6. 5 cents. 

Work, hours, and pay of the reporter. Prepara- 
tion necessary. Line of promotion. Statistics of 
schools of journalism and costs of training now 
somewhat out of date. 


11. Hall, Wm. E. Reporting News. New 
York, Heath, 1936. Pp. 441. $2.60. 


An introductory textbook in journalism. Much 
practical advice. Chapter 34 discusses different 
kinds of reporting, and Chapter 35 describes the 
Organization of a newspaper and the activities of 
various editorial workers. 


**12. Journalism. Merit Badge Series, 
Number 3812. New York, Boy Scouts of 
America, 1930. Pp. 54. 20 cents. 


History of the newspaper. Organization of the 
modern newspaper office. Suggestions on how to 
write various kinds of “copy, with illustrations. 
Mechanics of newspaper publication. Duties of 
various editorial employees. Entrance, advance- 
ment, training, remuneration. Although not pri- 
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marily so intended, an unusually comprehensive, 
concise, and apparently trustworthy guidance book- 
let. High school level. 


13. Journalism. New York, National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, 1819 Broadway, 1935. Pp. 
15. 15 cents. 


Symposium by women journalists on techniques, 
requirements of personality and training, oppor- 
tunities for women. Direct testimony by women 
in the field, and therefore having a tone of author- 
ity. Perhaps more suitable for counselors than 
for students. 


*14. Journalism as a Career. Chicago, In- 
stitute for Research, 1931. Pp. 14. 75 cents. 


Organization of newspapers, and duties of various 
editorial and news writers. Advantages and dis 
advantages. Salaries and opportunities for pro 
motion. Related fields of work. Written in an 
easy style, suitable for high school students 


15. Katz, Jessie W. The Newspaper Re- 
porter in New Orleans. Vocational Informa- 
tion Monographs Number 8. New Orleans, 
High School Scholarship Association, 1917. 
Pp. 4. Out of print. 


Editorial and news jobs, the work of the re- 
porter, his earnings and his hours. Qualifications 
—personal and educational—for success. Oppor- 
tunities for men and women 


16. Lathrop, Gordon. Professional Writ- 
ing. New York, American Foundation for 
the Blind, Inc., 125 E. 46th St., 1933. Pp. 
42. 50 cents. 


Opportunities for the blind in journalism and 
allied fields. Based upon questions asked of 47 
blind persons who are engaged in the field of 
journalism. Earnings, training, age at which sight 
was lost. Valuable in discouraging those on the 
wrong path. Well written 


17. Lord, Chester S. The Young Man and 
Journalism. New York, Macmillan, 1926, 
Pp. 221. $1.75. 


Work of reporters, editors, copy readers, and 
other newspaper employees. Practical suggestions 
regarding writing and editing newspaper copy 
Chapters on the foreign correspondent, the techni- 
cal press, the village newspaper, rewards, history 
of the newspaper. Rather general. Senior high 
school and college students. 


18. Parker, Willard E. Books About Jobs. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 
1936, pp. 353-358. $3. 

The general references listed on these pages will 
be useful to the counselor or teacher of occupa 


tions who can devote but a limited amount of 
time to the career of journalism. 
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19. Pitkin, Walter B., and Harrel, Robert 
F. Vocational Studies in Journalism. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1931. Pp. 
158. $2. 


Part I is report of a testing procedure involving 
173 mewspapermen and 291 college students. 
The two groups were found to differ little with 
respect to judgments of news value, probability 
of a reported fact, relative importance of news 
items. Part II is an analysis of the factors making 
for success in journalism based on the careers of 
500 successful journalists. For counselors. 


**20. Rogers, Charles E. Journalistic Vo- 
cations. New York, Appleton, 1937. Pp. 
354. $2.50. 


Organization and function of daily newspapers, 
news agencies and syndicates, business papers, agri- 
cultural publications, and magazines. Specified oc- 
cupations and duties in each. Personal qualities 
and training needed. Conditions of work, earn- 
ings, advantages and disadvantages. Chapters on 
advertising, circulation, publicity, free lance writ- 
ing, women in journalism, and the “‘labor” press 
A comprehensive picture of journalism. For high 
school and college. 

21. Ross, Ishbel. Ladies of the Press. New 
York, Harper, 1936. Pp. 622. $3.75. 

Status of women on newspaper staffs, past and 
present. Some brief statements respecting nature 
of the work. Necessary personal qualities, earn- 
ings, opportunities. Sketches of successful news- 
paper women and their careers occupy the major 
portions of this book. Written in a lively, exciting 
style. 

*22. Shade, Chloris, director. Journalism. 
Success Vocational Information Series. Chi- 
cago, Morgan-Dillon & Company, 1937. 35 
cents. Sold only in sets. 


History of journalism. Number of workers and 


need for workers. Duties of various employees 
Necessary qualifications, training, earnings, hours 
advancement. Advantages and disadvantages. Good 
guidance material for high school. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Author and Journalist. Denver, Willard E 
Hawkins, 1837 Champa Street. $2.0 


per year. 


Blue Pencil. New York, Thomas H. Uzzel! 
342 Madison Ave. $1.00 per year. 


Editor. New York, A. N. Kane. Book Hil! 
Highland Falls. $2.00 per year. 


Editor and Publisher. New York, Editor 
and Publisher Co. Inc., Times Building 
Times Square. $4.00 per year. 


Journalism (Quarterly). Iowa City, Ameri 
can Association of Schools and Depart. 
ments, and the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism. $3.00 per year 


Matrix. (A magazine for all women whc 
write). New York, Matrix, 33 Wash 
ington Square. $1.50 per year. 

Printers’ Ink. New York, Printers’ Ink Pub. 


lishing Co., 185 Madison Ave. $3.00 
a year. 


Printers’ Ink Monthly. New York, Printers 
Ink Publishing Co., 185 Madison Ave 
$2.00 a year. 


Quill. Detroit, Quill, 4252 Cortland Ave., 
$2.00 per year. 
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In Our Opinion 


Opportunity Knocks 


Buriep in the much-discussed re- 
port of the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation is this significant sentence: 

Without the understanding and 

cooperation of school administra- 
tors and homeroom teachers, a vo- 
cational guidance program cannot 
be of maximum service to the 
pupils of a school. 


Vocational guidance is and always will 
remain the pivot upon which occupa- 
tional adjustment is centered; without it 
training and placement too frequently 
may lead youth into blind alleys—dead- 
ending their ambitions and stifling un- 
known or undeveloped skills. Yet the 
Advisory Committee tells us that “in few 
fields of endeavor are the existing social 
facilities more inadequate than in voca- 
tional guidance,” and “the guidance pro- 
grams of the schools are frequently handi- 
capped by insufficient understanding of 
guidance procedures on the part of other 
persons in the school system.” 

Apparently the situation boils down to 
this: If the right people get to know the 
right things about occupational adjust- 
ment in all its phases, and are inspired 
to action through that knowledge, voca- 
tional guidance will come into its own. 

Steps have been taken in recent weeks 
that provide unusual opportunity for ac- 
complishment of such an objective. On 
the heels of the Advisory Committee re- 
port (which needs to be read from cover 
to cover by every school administrator) 


7 q 
Editorial Views 








members of the American Association of 
School Administrators in a general session 
at their Atlantic City convention exhibited 
keen interest in the problems of occupa- 
tional adjustment. They were consider- 
ing their Youth Education Today Year- 
book. They are definitely interested. There 
is plenty of evidence that they can be 
urged to become actively interested. 
School superintendents who partici- 
pated in the NOC Occupational Educa- 
tion Tour were interested to the degree 
that they went to the convention city 
early enough to join a round-table dis 
cussion for members of the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations. There they made plans for prep- 
aration of a school administrator's hand- 
book on occupational adjustment, and 
asked that every school superintendent in 
the United States get a free copy when 
published next summer. Other conven- 
tion sessions, together with 
coast radio broadcasts and newspaper 
publicity have served with these various 
events to set the stage for rapid advance- 
ment of occupational adjustment in the 
public schools. But the play cannot go on 
unassisted. If vocational guidance is to 


coast-to- 


benefit through the splendid opportunity 
for advancement that is now presented, 
its counselors and friends must act, and 
act now. They must continue, with re- 
newed vigor, to ‘‘sell” the whole gamut 
of occupational adjustment to school ad- 
ministrators, homeroom teachers, and the 


public.—D.M.C. 











Iu Memoriam 





Meyer Bloomfield 
February 11, 1878—March 12, 1938 


W rrnout Meyer Bloomfield the 
vocational guidance movement would not 
have come into being, or at any rate would 
have been greatly delayed. It is true that 
Frank Parsons originated the idea of the 
movement and may be correctly said to be 
its founder, but his untimely death after 
only about six months’ work might have 
caused the abandonment of the Vocation 
Bureau of Boston if it had not been for 
the subsequent efforts of Bloomfield. 

Meyer Bloomfield took up the work 
of the Bureau almost at once, and his 
extensive writings, travels, and teaching 
spread the gospel from coast to coast as 
well as widely abroad. Though, unlike 
Parsons, Bloomfield had never taught, yet 
he began at once to cooperate with the 
Boston schools, and initiated a course for 
the preparation of counselors. In 1912 
on invitation of Professor Paul H. Hanus 
he also gave the first counselor training 
course ever taught under university aus- 
pices at the Harvard Summer School, and 
similarly organized the first winter course 
at Boston University. He also lectured at 
many universities throughout the nation. 

Born in Roumania in 1878, Mr. Bloom- 
field spent his first years in America on 
New York’s lower East Side, and from 
the University and Henry Street Settle- 
ments he gained his first interest in social 
work and a life-long belief in the need 
for vocational guidance. He received his 
A.B. degrees from the College of the City 
of New York in 1899 and from Harvard 
University in 1901. He studied law at 


Boston University and was admitted t 
the bar in 1905. In 1901, while still ip 
college, he became interested in settle 
ment work and became the first director 
of Civic Service House, Salem Street 
Boston, continuing in this work until 
1910. In 1902 he married Sylvia Palmer, 
of Brooklyn, who survives him. They 
have two daughters, one married and the 
other preparing to become a teacher, and 
a son, who is now a freshman at Harvard 
College. 

During his period as Director of Civic 
Service House, Mr. Bloomfield invited 
Professor Frank Parsons, his teacher in 
the Law School, to lecture at the House 
With Parsons, who was interested in all 
sorts of political and civic problems and 
in the education of youth and adults in 
these matters, he organized at the House 
the Breadwinners’ College in 1904 (later 
called Breadwinners’ Institute). Both 
men soon began to be interested in the 
vocational adjustment of their students, 
and early in 1909 Parsons became Direc- 
tor of the Vocation Bureau of Boston 
supported, as was Civic Service House, 
by Mrs. Quincy Agassiz Shaw, and later 
by Lincoln Filene and others. 

As Director of the Bureau, succeeding 
Parsons late in 1909, Bloomfield helped 
to publish Parsons’ posthumous book, 
Choosing a Vocation, and received in- 
creasingly numerous invitations to speak 
at colleges, city schools, civic organiza- 
tions, and government agencies. In 1911 

(Continued on page 694) 
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Occupational Adjustment Cues 


A Clearing House for Reporting Current Developments in Occupational Adjustment 
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The Advisory Committee and Guidance, Training, Placement 


The three recommended phases of Occupational Adjustment—guidance, training, and 
lacement—figure prominently in the long-expected report of the Advisory Committee on 
Sdacetion. The report was submitted to Congress by the President on February 23 and 
referred to the House Committee on Education. Copies may be obtained from the Super- 
jntendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 35 cents each 

While a more detailed review of the occupational adjustment features of the report 
will be given in a later issue of OCCUPATIONS, a brief summary of the Advisory Commit- 
tee’s recommendations on “The Education and Adjustment of Youth’’ is timely. After 
spending more than a year studying the problems of federal relationships to state and local 
conduct of education, the Committee, headed by Floyd W. Reeves, Univesity of Chicago, 
included these recommendations (summarized) in its report: 


THE EDUCATION AND ADJUSTMENT OF YOUTH 


Occupational Outlook Service—The Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, should carry on an “Occupational Outlook Service” which would provide 
regular reports on occupational conditions throughout the nation, similar to the agricul- 
tural outlook report service conducted by the U. S. Department of Agriculture for many 
years. The task of compiling such reports would be through coordination of activities of 
existing federal services such as the Departments of Commerce, Agriculture, Interior, Office 
of Education, Employment Service, and Census Bureau. The Occupational Outlook Service 
would provide a clear description of each of the major occupations, kind of life each offers, 
preparation required, number employed, trend of employment, number taken on each 
year, and number being prepared in schools and colleges for entrance. Wide dissemination 
of such information would be necessary. The report says: “At present, no one can advise 
young people with any assurance as to the relative opportunities in the various occupational 
fields to which their abilities may be suited. The available information is scattered, frag- 
mentary, and frequently unreliable,” making it “impossible for schools to plan their offer- 
ings of vocational courses in accordance with prospective outlets for graduates.” An initial 
appropriation of not less than $50,000 is recommended. 


Vocational Guidance and Placement—The report declares that “in few fields of 
endeavor are existing social facilities more inadequate than in vocational guidance,” and 
scores the lack of serious effort toward vocational guidance in public schools. More than 
a page is devoted to the need for expansion of vocational guidance in the schools, includ- 
ing some excellent talking points favoring such expansion. The scarcity of trained coun- 
selors is indicated as a handicap to expansion. Lack of adequate financing is given as the 
major factor limiting such expansion. To meet this situation, the Committee recommends 
that “existing federal grants for vocational education should be made generally available 
and should be used much more extensively than at present for vocational guidance.” General 
federal aid for elementary and secondary education “‘should also provide funds available in 
part for vocational guidance.” This guidance function is the duty of the school until the 
pupil leaves school, the Committee believes, but “the major effort to provide adequate em- 
ployment counseling and placement service for out-of-school youth, as well as for adults 
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in need of such service, should be made through the public employment offices.” Th, 
Committee recommends “enactment of suitable legislation to provide for the permanen, year 
establishment of a counseling service in the public employment offices, and to authorize th; p city. 
necessary appropriations.” Also, “the work of the existing Junior Placement Service 9; give 
the National Youth Administration should be transferred to the U. S. Employment Servic. 
and the affiliated state services." The sum of $500,000 is suggested for the Employmen We 
Service to expand such activities on a state-aid basis during the coming fiscal year. 


Apprentice Training should be pushed forward as rapidly as possible, the present staj log 
doubled, and an appropriation of at least $135,000 provided for the next fiscal year. A; pat 
urgent need is “renewed effort to secure the training of a larger number of young peop 
for the skilled occupations” with interests of both employers and organized labor given 
; appropriate consideration. Te 


’ 
: 
! 
: Vocational Training in Industry—The existing program of the Federal Committee o age 


Student Aid—The student-aid program now being carried on by the National Youth ren 
Administration should be continued for high school and college students in amounts to be 
determined from year to year by Congress. 


Work Camps and Work Projects—A single new agency which might appropriate) jo 
be designated as the ‘National Youth Service Administration” is proposed to absor! ra 
existing work camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps and the work projects of the Na vg 
tional Youth Administration. The new agency also would administer student aid and dr 
continue the present type of activities involving training of youth until such time as young 
people can be absorbed into employment upor leaving school. of 





FEDERAL AID FOR VOCATIONAL EpUCATION—Considerable space in the report 
devoted to pointing out what the Committee conceives to be deficiencies in the existing fc 
program of vocational education. ‘Some difficulties . . . are due to the fact that the | 
statutes providing for the federal aid are highly specific and detailed.” The Committee 
recommends “the comprehensive revision of the basic statutes . . . to overcome fundamenta 
weaknesses,” and that “‘all special federal aid for vocational education of less than senio: 
college grade be consolidated into one fund [general aid for elementary and secondary a 
education} . . . available to the states for all desirable types of occupational preparation | si 

. at the earliest feasible date.” n 
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; GENERAL FEDERAL AID TO THE STATES FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION (including vocational education) would be initiated with a six-year program of grants , 
distributed on a basis of need, beginning July 1, 1939. The following amounts are recom ’ 
f 
s 


mended: 1939-40, $40,000,000; 1940-41, $60,000,000; 1941-42, $80,000,000; 1942-43, 
$100,000,000; 1943-44, $120,000,000; 1944-45, $140,000,000. Total, $540,000,000. ' 


a 


Occupational Adjustment Programs 


OAKLAND’s NEw DEPARTMENT—The new department of Occupational Adjustment in 
the public schools of Oakland, California, is described fully in the current issue of OccuPa- . 
TIONS. It shows how occupational guidance, training, and placement activities can be com- j 
bined under a director and a coordinator. Another article tells of occupational adjustment 
activities in Washington, D. C. 


TELEVISION OPPORTUNITIES—When commercial television makes its debut many 
LEE new job opportunities will be opened. Today's high school pupils will be the television 7 
iP specialists of tomorrow. Every school principal and counselor should read Alfred N. 
Goldsmith's article in the current issue of OccuPATIONS. Other articles include a sug- 
gested method for gathering material for description of an occupation (cosmetology) and 
a play illustrating requirements for beauty culture operators; also a summary of recent re + 
searches in job satisfaction, and an abstract of literature on journalism as an occupation. 
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Low Cost GUIDANCE—A coordinated clinical guidance program started less than three 
years ago in one St. Paul high school has now been extended to all 13 high schools of the 
city. The program is conducted at little additional cost to the school system. Details are 
given in an article in the current OCCUPATIONS. 


MUNICIPAL GUIDANCE—A Guidance Section has been set up in the Mayor's Youth 
Welfare Council established recently in Summit, N. J. The section operates in four divi- 
sions: employment information for youth of high school age and youth over high school 
age; occupational library, serving both the high school and the public library; school cata 
logues, covering apprentice schools, technical schools, colleges, and trade schools; and occu 


pational counseling. 


Joss vs. ANCIENT History—A semester course in occupations has supplanted the study 
of ancient history in the ninth grade at the Wilson High School in Easton, Pennsylvania 
Ten major occupational groups are being studied. Before the course was started a survey 
revealed that three-fourths of the school’s graduates said they would have benefited through 
a high school course in occupations. 


JoB-FINDING CONFERENCES—Many high schools and colleges are getting a start in 
job-finding instruction for seniors through short conferences each week or on several suc- 
ceeding days during the spring months. In many instances these conferences lead to demands 
for an hour-a-week course. In the Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Illinois, 
dramatic skits are being used by student groups. 


County GuIpDANCE—A. R. Clifton, Los Angeles (California) County Superintendent 
of Schools, has established a Counseling and Guidance Section in connection with the Divi- 
sion of Administrative Research of his office. The purpose of this section is to aid in the 
planning of research and guidance programs, and in making demonstration case studies 
for the benefit of rural and smaller districts in Los Angeles County. 


General Information 


DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL ECONOMICcS—Early in March Secretary of Commerce Roper 
announced he planned a Bureau of Industrial Economics to assist industry, large and 
small, somewhat along the lines of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. At the same time he reported that 1,900 letters from little business 
men following their Washington conference lacked suggestions for self-help and showed 
lack of comprehensive knowledge of national problems. Three weeks later he reversed this 
analysis, declaring many of the total of 3,900 letters contained constructive suggestions 
Most letter writers asked that something be done to make it easier for them to borrow 
money; they also wanted lower and fairer taxes, less competition from chain stores, more 
stable federal policy, and better labor relations. 


SUPPLY OF ENGINEERS—There is no surplus of engineers to keep up with the rapidly 
expanding developments in mining, metallurgy, coal, petroleum, ceramics, mining geology, 
and geophysics, according to speakers at a recent meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers in New York City. 


THE RECESsSION—Leading economists and government officials have been looking to 
the latter part of March for a time of decision with respect to the business recession. If 
there is no up-turn in business by April 1, Administration action is likely to take the form 
of increased government spending. During early March some pump priming was attempted 
by business, notably the staging of “Used Car Week,” and a campaign was started by a 
New York department store to bring retail prices down. Unemployment totals reached 10,.- 
342,000 in January, an increase of nearly 1,500,000 over the preceding month, according 
to estimates by the National Industrial Conference Board. A 1.5 per cent employment gain 
in 14 southern states during February indicated that the pBadeed trend of business activity 
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had been checked, according to the Southern States Industrial Council. Meanwhile, in New | 
York City, the WPA advertised on bulletin boards offering work-relief jobs to skilled men, | 
More than 3,000 carpenters, masons, electricians, and mechanics were needed from relief 

rolls. 


AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION—Guidance, training, and placement programs spon 
sored by the American Youth Commission have been begun in St. Louis, Baltimore, and 
Providence, and in rural areas in Maryland, Missouri, and Wisconsin. Another center wil! be 
established July 1 in Kenosha, Wisconsin. Howard M. Bell, who directed the American 
Youth Commission survey in Maryland is acting as coordinator or evaluator of these pro. 
grams. 


Events in Washin gton 


In Federal Departments 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—Office of Education—Richard D. Allen, Assist. 
ant Superintendent of Schools in Providence, Rhode Island, has been appointed as Expert 
Consultant in Guidance to the Office of Education. With headquarters in Providence, Dr. 
Allen, a pioneer in educational and vocational guidance, will serve the Office of Education 
in studying and analyzing problems involved in the establishing of a Division of Occupa- 
tional Studies and Guidance for Vocational Education. Dr. Allen has already entered upon 
his new duties, working under the direction of Commissioner Studebaker. 


Office of Education—Effective March 16, Frank Cushman was transferred from 
Chief of the Trade and Industrial Education Service to Consultant in Vocational Educa- 
tion. In his new position Mr. Cushman will carry on investigations and research in voca- 
tional education, will assist the various technical services both in the Office of Education 
and in State Departments of Education to plan, organize, and conduct studies in original 
research in all the fields of vocational education and rehabilitation. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR—Federal Committee on Apprentice Training—This Com. 
mittee reports the passing of a law in Virginia that authorizes the establishment of an 
apprenticeship council consisting of three employees, three employers, the State director of 
trades and industries, and the State commissioner of labor. By executive order of the Gov 
ernor, an apprenticeship committee has been set up in the State of Connecticut. In Michi- 
gan the Governor has appointed a State Apprenticeship Council to study employment condi- 
tions and to offer recommendations for future action. 


U. S. Employment Service Registrations—At the end of February more than 6,745, 
000 persons were actively seeking work through offices of the USES, compared to 4,874,631 
at the end of December. The daily volume in placements of men in private jobs was 41.7 
per cent higher in February than in January. Total applications were 1,162,112. 


In Congress 


SENATE BILL 3541 (LaFollette) is of special interest to individuals engaged in reha- 
bilitation work. It increases the federal appropriation for the vocational rehabilitation of 
disabled persons, and for the first time authorizes the proper agencies to expend 20 per cent 
of the sum allocated for living maintenance of persons in training. For the first time also 
the sum of $200,000 appropriated for administration of the act may include studies and 
investigations in cooperation with the states. The bill carries out provisions of the 1935 
amendment to the Social Security Act. The measure has been held by the Senate Finance 
Committee, Senator Pat Harrison, chairman, and its supporters have been urging a public 
hearing. Letters to Senator Harrison should help bring favorable action on this important bill. 
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Job Oddities 











Hobbies and Hunches 

SKILL in playing ‘‘occupational 
hunches” is reported occasionally. From 
Minnesota comes the story of a young col- 
lege graduate who had majored in chem- 
istry and had had one or two years of 
library work. Unable to find an opening 
as a chemist he wrote to 200 chemical 
firms asking if they would be interested 
in having him organize a business library 
for them. It is reported that 100 firms 
replied, and forty offered jobs. It would 
appear that there are 39 jobs going beg- 
ging due to lack of qualified applicants, 
and the moral is: A hobby or side-line 
sometimes can be turned into a full time 
job—H. R. Wilson, Mahtomedi, Min- 


nesotda. 


UNDER the title “It Can Be Done,” 
Edgar A. Guest conducts a broadcast each 
Tuesday night at 8:30 E. S. T. over the 
NBC Blue Network in which he presents 
an individual who has created an unusual 
job for himself, usually through applica- 
tion of knowledge or skills to entirely 
new fields of endeavor. A recent broad- 
cast told of the former steamship com- 
pany employee who, after months of un- 
employment, hit upon the idea that 
freight steamers going to all parts of the 
world might as well carry a few paying 
passengers. As a result “Tramp Tours” 
in less than three years has booked 
nearly 10,000 passengers, each of whom 
has realized a life-time ambition to visit 
the South Seas and other distant points at 
low cost. 











Hurdling Handicaps 





Blind Musician 

Many handicapped people have been 
able to succeed in the field of music. 
Prominent among them is Alec Temple- 
ton, born blind in Cardiff, Wales, 26 
years ago. He began playing the piano 
before he was two years of age, and won 
the British Broadcasting Company's prize 
for composition at thirteen. Since then 
he has appeared as a concert pianist and 
master of improvisation throughout Eu- 
rope. He made his New York concert 
début at Town Hall last January follow- 
ing which he received highly favorable 
press notices. He is now in his second 
season at the Rainbow Room in Rocke- 
feller Center. 


Four blind people in Cleveland were 
paid ten dollars a week for two months 
by a radio station to check up on the 
number of advertisers on two competing 
stations. Two people listened in on each 
of two different stations from 6 A. M. to 
3 P. M. and the other two from 3 P. M. 
to midnight. They typed reports from 
initial announcements on each broadcast 
program, giving their employer station 
information about the time of programs, 
commercial sponsor, products advertised, 
and whether the programs were local or 
network.—Outlook for the Blind. 


NaMEs of prominent people who had 
overcome physical handicaps include 
Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Charles Steinmetz, and Thomas 
Edison.—Health Digest. 
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The Association Looks to the Future 


A MESSAGE FROM THE NEW PRESIDENT 


Gruame to the members of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion! 

No president in recent years, I feel 
sure, has faced on assuming office so 
many fascinating problems in administra- 
tion and policy. This may surprise those 
who think of the coming year as just an- 
other year, little different from those that 
have preceded it or from those that will 
follow. In what respects, then, is this 
year likely to be different? 


1. An important change has been made 
in the organization of the Association. 
Acceptance at the Atlantic City conven- 
tion of the report of the Committee on 
Organization gives new status to the sec- 
tions that have grown up as interest 
groups within the Association. In the re- 
vised by-laws four sections representing 
the functional relationships of vocational 
guidance, are recognized: Individual An- 
alysis, Occupational Research, Preparation 
for Guidance Service, and Administration 
and Supervision of Guidance. Divisions, 
on the other hand, will “represent areas 
of service in which the functions oper- 
ate.” For the present only one division— 


the rural—has been set up. Thus mem- 
bers of the Association will be given an 
opportunity to express their varied inter- 
ests by working in their chosen groups 
as heretofore, but in so doing should have 
a much more vital relationship to the en- 
tire organization. To bring about maxi- 
mum effectiveness, all the parts must be 
integrated and related to the whole. 

As required by the revised by-laws the 
Trustees have appointed chairmen for the 
four sections and one division from a 
list of mames suggested by the several 
groups, as follows: 

Occupational Research Section, Mary 
SCHAUFFLER, Western Reserve Uni 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Administration and Supervision of Gui 
dance Section, SUSAN GINN, Boston 
Public Schools, Boston, Massachusetts 

Preparation for Guidance Service Section, 
FRANCIS E. ROSECRANCE, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Individual Analysis Section — (Chairman 
to be announced later). 

Rural Guidance Division, LEONARD MIL- 
LER, Nyack, Rockland County, New 
York. 


2. This year will call for careful con- 
sideration as to the future policies of the 
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Association. For five years the vocational 

uidance movement has been greatly 
simulated and expanded by the activities 
of the National Occupational Conference. 
One of the most important contributions 
to the Association has been the publica- 
tion of OccUPATIONS, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine. The time is ap- 
proaching when NOC and its fine demon- 
stration of the possibilities for a voca- 
tional guidance magazine, with adequate 
financial support, will be demobilized, in 
line with the original intent of the Car- 
negie Corporation which called it into 
being. 

Therefore the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association must study the situa- 
tion in the light of coming events and 
must lay foundations for future policies 
of a most fundamental sort. In keeping 
with this emergency the Association Trus- 
tees have authorized the appointment of 
a special Committee on Future Policy. 
The following have indicated their will- 
ingness to serve: 

Jerome H. BENTLEY, New York City, 

Chairman. 
MILDRED LINCOLN BILLINGS, Rochester, 
New York. 

LEONA C. BUCHWALD, Baltimore, Mary- 

land. 

Harry D. Krrson, New York City, Edi- 

tor, OCCUPATIONS. 
WARREN K. LayTON, Detroit, Michigan, 
First Vice-President. 

FRANCES CUMMINGS, New York City, 
President (Ex-officio). 

Frep C. SmirH, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
Executive Secretary (Ex-officio). 

3. While this study with reference to 
policy is going forward we need a new 
realization of the place of the branch 
associations in the organization as a 


whole. The vitality of the Association 
resides not in a few national committees 
but in the activity and influence of branch 
associations in their local communities. 
What goes on there is the ultimate test 
of the movement's success or failure. Can 
the branches be brought into a closer 
sense of participation in the life of the 
Association? Are they attracting to mem- 
bership all those with potential interest in 
vocational guidance? How can _ the 
branches be given full opportunity to 
make their own contributions to the 
progress of the Association and receive 
in turn more frequent stimulation from 
other branches and from national leaders? 

While such questions of immediate im- 
portance to the Association invite our at- 
tention this year, we move forward with 
the realization that vocational guidance 
has passed out of the field of academic 
discussion into the field of necessary 
public policy. 


social fabric—with education, with in- 


It is interwoven with the 


dustry, with commerce, with government. 
Great demands will be made on its lead- 
ers to sharpen its objectives, to perfect 
its techniques, to test its results—all in 
the light of changes in the American 
scene that are taking place so fast that 
they can hardly be analyzed. Somehow, 
being practical folk, we must draw the 
magic line between the high degree of 
specialization called for by our exacting 
duties, and the broad outlook without 
which we cannot anticipate trends and 
prepare the young people of tomorrow 
for the world that will be. 
FRANCES CUMMINGS 


President, N.V.G.A. 





Note—A complete list of officers elected by the National Vocational 
Guidance Association at the 1938 Convention will be found on page 710. 














Branch Association Activities 


EDITED BY ROY A. HINDERMAN 


Da tas 


At a recent meeting of the Dallas 
Branch of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association, James G. Gee, Dean 
of State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas, gave a convincing presentation of 
his ideals of guidance, especially urging 
that counseling be extended to junior 
high school pupils. He called attention 
to the four different types of guidance: 
health, civic, education, and vocational. 


DENVER 


The recently organized Colorado Branch 
of the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation purposes to foster guidance and 
help provide a more adequate adjustment 
service for the youth of the community. 
To accomplish this the Association plans 
to cooperate with the local schools, youth 
agencies, State Employment Office, adult 
councils, and similar local organizations, 
including the personnel departments of 
business organizations. 

As previously announced, the Associa- 
tion is cooperating with the Colorado 
Engineers Council in conducting a gui- 
dance night for young persons interested 
in engineering. Also, the Association is 
joining with the local Zonta and Kiwanis 
Clubs in sponsoring a guidance night to 
deal with the various fields of business 
open to both men and women. Likewise 
it is planned to sponsor a guidance night 
for at least one other professional field, 
and to extend the list next year. 

On February 2, a total of 169 persons 
attended a dinner in honor of Edwin A. 
Lee, Director, National Occupational 


Conference. The Association plans simi- 
larly to sponsor other leaders in the field 
who visit Denver and also expects to 
provide a section on guidance at the next 
Colorado Education Association meeting 


New ENGLAND 


Seventy-six members of the New Eng- 
land Branch heard Frederick A. Nichols, 
Associate Professor of Education, Harvard 
University, give an instructive talk on 
“New Developments in Testing.” The 
meeting was attended by public and pri- 
vate school teachers, representatives of 
social and employment agencies and gov- 
ernmental organizations. 

Professor Nichols explained the impor- 
tant work being done in cooperation with 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso 
ciation and the National Office Managers 
Association in establishing practical tests 
for office workers—tests which approxi- 
mate actual working conditions in offices 

After describing how great a need 
exists for training office workers to em- 
ployer specifications, Professor Nichols 
described how the test committee worked 
for twelve months to narrow the gap be- 
tween the period of training and employ- 
ment. He stated that the resulting studies 
in some cities revealed a requisite two 
full years for job adjustment. He re- 
ported the general employer specifications 
to be as follows: ability to perform simple 
arithmetical computations; a knowledge 
of correct English grammar and usage; 
ability to learn on the job; an adequate 
personality. Samples of the tests may be 
secured from Dr. Nichols at a nominal 
cost. 
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The March 9 meeting was addressed 
by Edwin Doyle, Personnel Director, 
General Electric Co., Lynn, Mass. 


INorTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Daniel A. Prescott, of the Rutgers Uni- 
versity faculty, spoke on ‘Emotions 
Through the Educative Process” at a re- 
cent meeting of the Northern California 
Branch of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association. Dr. Prescott is now 
engaged in research on this subject at 
the University of California. 

At the business meeting following, 
guidance problems of various kinds were 
discussed by representatives from indus- 
try, labor unions, and employment or gov- 
ernmental agencies, under the chairman- 
ship of George A. Rice, Principal, Uni- 
versity High School, Oakland. 


Provwence, R. I. 


Recent meetings of the Providence Vo- 
cational Guidance Association include one 
at which A. L. Threlkeld, Superintendent 
of Schools, Montclair, N. J., was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Mary H. S. Hayes, Direc- 
tor of Guidance and Placement, National 
Youth Administration, addressed a subse- 
quent meeting, at which Peter E. Don- 
nelly, State Director of the NYA, spoke 
on the work of this organization in Rhode 
Island and exhibited films of the various 
state projects as well as of the Quoddy 
camp in Maine attended by several Rhode 
Island boys. 

A recent affiliation with the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction has con- 
siderably increased the attendance at the 
meetings of the Association. 


SouTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Interest in the Southern California 
Branch has resulted both in a marked 
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increase in attendance and growth in 
membership, with an addition of ten new 
members during the past month 

The February meeting was participated 
in by representatives of the two rival na- 
tional labor organizations in discussing the 
topic, “What Does Labor Have for the 
Economic Future of Youth?” C. J. Hag- 
gerty, President of the California State 
Federation of Labor, and Adolph W. 
Hock, its past president, represented the 
A. F. of L.’s point of view; while Roger 
C. Johnson, Vice-President of the Los 
Angeles Newspaper Guild, represented 
the C. I. O. Following their presenta- 
tions, a lively discussion from the floor 
ensued, in which many statements of the 
speakers were challenged. 


WesTERN MICHIGAN 

The subject of the spring meeting of 
the Western Michigan Branch will be “A 
Forum on Counseling.’ The unusual 
“Laboratory Course in Counseling” of- 
fered last summer at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, in which some of the members 
of this Branch participated, will be de 
scribed by Mrs. Bessie Baker of Wayland, 
and by Hugh Myers of Otsego. 

Typical interviews recently used in a 
broadcast over Station WOOD in Grand 
Rapids, will be presented by Boyd R. 
Swem, of Grand Rapids Creston High 
School, as a demonstration of counseling. 
An open forum on the topic will follow. 
It is planned to hold this spring forum 
in Holland, Michigan, on the evening of 
Friday, April 1. 

Efforts are being made to work out a 
cooperation and closer integration of ac- 
tivities between the Western Michigan 
Branch and the recent guidance confer- 
ences sponsored by Western State Teach- 
ers College at Kalamazoo. 
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N.0.C. Answers 


By MARY P. CORRE 


Questions from 
the Files of the 
National 
Occupational Conference 








QuEsTION: We are planning for a large 
Vocational Guidance Conference in our 
school hoping to interest the students in a 
variety of occupations. In this connection we 
are anxious to secure, for display, sets of 
posters illustrating many kinds of occupa- 
tions. 

ANSWER: Interesting posters on occupa- 
tions for men and women may be purchased 
from the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. A series 
of posters relating occupations to school sub- 
jects has been mA: by the Federal Art 
Project in Ohio. This series of some twelve 
posters may be borrowed from Paul Craft, 
Director Federal Art Project, Horace Mann 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, for the cost of 
transportation to and from Cincinnati. The 
main advantage of borrowing these would be 
that they may suggest posters that you will 
wish to have made for use in your own 
community. 

Usually the most satisfactory posters for a 
local area can be developed by the teachers 
and students themselves. Much interesting 
information may be used by the classes in 
mathematics and mechanical drawing to de- 
velop colorful charts based on census mate- 
rial for your state and city, which will show 
the growth of various occupations and groups 
of occupations. The librarian should be able 
to refer you to a book on the preparation of 
gtaphs and charts. Census material may be 
secured at very low cost for your state by 
writing to the U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Students unable 
to prepare original posters illustrating vari- 
ous types of occupations may collect and 
mount colorful pictures from magazines, 
calendars, etc. Many large industrial plants 
have pictures (from which all advertising 
matter can be easily removed) that can be 
mounted on cardboard and used as posters. 
Even black and white pictures can be made 
attractive by mounting them on colorful 
cardboard. 


—- a; 


QUESTION (from a teacher): How muc/ 
longer will the American School of the Air 
vocational guidance broadcasts continue? 

ANSWER: These broadcasts will continue 
each Friday afternoon through May 6, (ex 
cept Good Friday and April 22) at 2:30, 
Eastern Standard Time, over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System network. The topics 
for April will relate to jobs in new fields 

April 1—Interview with young workers 
in air conditioning and refrigeration. 

April 8—Interview with young workers 
in new housing projects. 

April 29—Interview with young workers 
in modern industrial chemistry. 

May 6—New Worlds to Conquer. 

. : s 

QUESTION: What can we do in our scl 
to help young people in their personalit) 
adjustments? Can you suggest a course cover 
ing these points so that our high school bo) 
and girls later on may have an easier time 
adjusting in their jobs? 

ANSWER: We are enclosing a list of ref- 
erences which may prove helpful in develop- 
ing such a course. However, little can be 
done to overcome difficult personality prob- 
lems by establishing a short course in the 
high school years. If students are to be 
helped in making desirable personality ad- 
justments, we must develop a program for 
this purpose far down in the os sam 
and first grades. One of the most interesting 
experiments in this connection is that which 
is being carried on in Nyack, Rockland 
County, New York, where teachers meet each 
day with the school psychiatrist to discuss 
the special problems of their individual stu- 
dents and ways in which the school may help 
in making the necessary adjustments. Not 
only has this done much to solve the student's 
problems, but as an in-service training pro- 
gram for teachers it is especially significant. 
For details, we suggest that you write to 
Leonard Miller, Director of Guidance, 
Nyack High School, Nyack, New York. 
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N.O.C. ANSWERS 


QUESTION (from an NYA Guidance Di- 
rector): Do you recommend any material on 
ccupations which has particular significance 
for Negroes? 

ANSWER: The best source of information 
on this subject is the National Urban League, 
1133 Broadway, New York City, which has 
published much valuable material on occupa- 
tional opportunities for Negroes and will be 
able to refer you to other information which 
is published elsewhere. The magazine, Op- 
portunity, Journal of Negro Life, also con- 
tains helpful information. The following 
references on occupational problems of 
Negro groups are suggested: 

Anderson, R. N. “A Survey of Occupations for 
Negroes.” Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life. 
15:113-5. April, 1937. 

Anonymous. “The Negro in Industry.” Monthly 
Labor Review. 44:345-8. February, 1937. 

Bowling, A. C. “What Attempts Shall be Made 
to Find Outlets for Students Trained in Sci- 
ence?” Quarterly Review of Higher Education 
Among Negroes. 5:122-4. July, 1937. 

Bullock, R. W. and Chivers, W. R. Vocational 
Guidance for Negroes. 1937. Atlanta, Ga., Na- 
tional Youth Administration. 123 pp. 

Corwin, E. H. L. and Sturges, G. E. Opportunities 
for the Medical Education of Negroes. 1936. 
New York, Scribner. 293 pp. $1.50. 

Crawford, G. W. The Talladega Manual of Voca- 
tional Guidance. 1937. Talladega, Ala., Talla- 
dega College Book Service. 146 pp. $1.00. 

Everett, F. B. and others. The Colored Situation: a 
Book of Vocational and Civic Guidance for 
Negro Youth. 1936. Boston, Meador Publishing 
Co. 312 pp. $2.00. 

Granger, Lester B. and Hill, T. A. Occupational 
Opportunities for Negroes. 1937. New York, 
National Urban League. 45 pp. 15 cents. 

Huggins, W. N. “New Horizons for Talented 
Negro Youth.” National Educational Outlook 
Among Negroes. 1:28-30. October, 1937. 

Mullowney, J. J. “Training for Medicine and 
Dentistry. Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life. 
14.370-4. December, 1936. 

National Urban League, Department of Industrial 
Relations. Vocational Guidance Bibliography. 
1936. New York, National Urban League. 
17 pp. 

Weaver, Robert C. and others. “Public Service and 
Negro Youth.” Opportunity, Journal of Negro 
Life. 15:107-9. April, 1937. 


Question: When will the 1936 Guidance 
Bibliography being prepared by the U. S. 
Office of Education be available? 
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ANSWER: The 1936 Guidance Bibliog- 
raphy is in galley proof and should come 
from the press within a very short time 
,Advance orders may be placed with the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. 


QUESTION (from a teacher): If you hat 
any statistics about the per cent of graduates 
who have chosen a vocation before gradua- 
tion from high school, could you send it to 
us, please? 

ANSWER: The Guidance Bibliography for 
1935 and 1936, published by the U. S. Office 
of Education, gives the following references 
relating to vocational choices of high school 


students: 
Culver, Benjamin F. “When Students Choose 
Careers.” Personnel Journal, June, 1935 


Hewes, Amy. “Why Pupils Leave High School.’ 
School Review, April, 1935 


Marshall, M. V. “Life Career Motive and Its 
Effect on College Work.” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, April, 1936 

Moore, Harry H. “Vocational Interest and the 
Social Impulses of 3,769 Older High School 
Students.”” Secondary Education, March, 1936 

Williamson, E. G. and Darley, J. G. “Trends in 
Occupational Choices of High School Seniors 


Journal of Applied Psychology, August, 1935 


QUESTION: How many state NYA organ 
izations are preparing 

ANSWER: To the 
have been made by the NYA state organiza 
tions in Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, Texas, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin 


occu patie nal studies? 
i 


present time, studies 


QUESTION (from the executive of a pub- 
lice health association): Wall you send me 
information on occupational therapy as a 
profession? I would like the names of any 
schools where one might get training in this 
field. 

ANSWER: We suggest that you write to 
the American Occupational Therapy Asso 
ciation, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Further information may be found in Wil- 
lard E. Parker’s Books About Jobs which 
lists books, pamphlets, and magazine articles 
containing information on many occupations 
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The Household Worker Surveyed 


WHY DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY 


Cas DISTINCTION is the chief 
reason why domestic work is unpopular 
and domestic workers difficult to obtain,” 
concludes a published survey of the na- 
tion's household workers appearing in the 
March, 1938 issue of Fortune. Data for 
this study were obtained from question- 
naires sent to 17,000 subscribers (most 
of whom employ one or more servants) 
and from inquiries directed to 3,000 
women’s clubs and to 500 editors of 
women's pages in newspapers. A sam- 
pling of a representative number of house- 
workers was also taken. Thus a rather 
wide variation in these samplings was 
obtained which ranged from the thirty- 
three per cent of Fortune’s subscribers 
employing two or more full-time house- 
hold workers to ‘‘marginal employers’ — 
those of a lower income class, who usu- 
ally reported hiring a less than full-time 
houseworker. 

Other work conditions found objec- 
tionable by household workers are long 
and indefinite hours, inadequate living 
quarters, lack of health and accident in- 
surance protection, low wages, and no 


pay for overtime. The report shows that 
the low social status of the houseworker 
affects both her relations with her em- 
ployer and with her outside environment 
Caste distinctions set up by household 
employers tend to deter many capable and 
gifted girls from careering in housework, 
and only in the case of the Negro is this 
element of social inequality a consider- 
ably less prominent factor in reducing the 
available supply of workers. Then too 
the unenviable social status of the house- 
worker tends to lower her in her friends’ 
esteem, thus bringing outside pressure to 
discredit household jobs. 

Among the chief grievances disclosed 
by household workers interviewed are the 
long hours demanded by most employers, 
with twice as much dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed with the small amount of time 
off as with the lowness of the wages. 
Many capable metropolitan household 
workers are provided with a tiny bed- 
room, no bath, and are not allowed to 
entertain visitors, while a private sitting 
room is said to be a luxury everywhere. 
Few employers pay expenses for servants’ 
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illnesses Or injuries except in the few 
states where workmen’s compensation 
laws apply. Only twenty-eight per cent of 
the housewives canvassed expressed a will- 
ingness to enter into a written agreement 
with their maids, and a much smaller 
percentage actually reported having used 
such a document. 

Some results of these unfavorable work- 
ing conditions are, as the Fortune article 
points out, that the hirer of household 
employees faces a strong sellers’ market; 
commercial agencies revel in the steady 
turnover of servants (twenty-seven per cent 
of whom hold their jobs less than six 
months) with an attendant mounting of 
placement fees; the federal government 
pays large relief sums to thousands of 
women who are either qualified or could 
be trained to be household workers; and 
competent housemaids shun housework 
and prefer to work for smaller returns in 
factories under more unpleasant physical 
surroundings. A high demand for white 
workers to live in is met with a response 
from Negro maids willing to work part- 
time and live out; and workers are much 
harder to secure today than in 1930, while 
the nation as a whole now employs fewer 
servants than in 1933 despite a greater 
demand. 

A feature of this domestic worker sur- 
vey is an interesting account of a day’s 
routine in a typical middle-class house- 
hold. The reader is taken behind the 
scenes and shown those various imposi- 
tions made by the different members of 
the household which tend to alienate 
houseworkers. 

To remedy the current situation, the 
article suggests that housewives take a 
more realistic view of the problem as it 
exists. Urged are fairer hours and living 
arrangements to be agreed upon in writ- 
ing; that housewives wishing to treat 
their servants as menials plainly indicate 


such a desire at the hiring interview; that 
overtime be paid for; that community 
action be taken to elevate the standards of 
housework and the attitude of house mis- 
tresses. It is evident from the survey that 
further and continued failure to meet the 
worker half-way will result in more wide- 
spread protective legislation favoring do- 
mestic workers, or in a rapid growth of 
such organizations as the Domestic Work- 
er's Union, with the probable concomi- 
tants of the sit-down strike, picketing, etc. 
The survey also recommends that the fed- 
eral government pay the difference be- 
tween what the marginal household em- 
ployer can afford for a servant and the 
fair wage, but admits that such a scheme 
would not prove feasible until employers 
make the occupation of houseworker more 
attractive to skilled household workers on 
relief. 

Fortune discloses the national average 
wage for its subscribers’ household work- 
ers (exclusive of board and room) to 
be $40 monthly, with average extremes 
of $50 and $29 in New York and 
in the southwest, respectively. The sur- 
vey, admirable in many respects, fails to 
mention a leading and oft-cited disadvan- 
tage of being a lone household employee 
—the lack of the companionship of a 
fellow-worker. 

The National Occupational Conference 
now has in preparation an appraisal and 
abstract of the occupation of the house- 
worker which will be published shortly. 





Contemporaneous with the Fortune 
article appears an anonymous contribu- 
tion entitled, “Servants Are Human,” 
published in the March, 1938 issue of 
The Forum. The writer, an unusually 
gifted cook, with the professional back- 
ground of a teacher, reports that of the 
many jobs she had held she could not 
seem to find a considerate employer, al- 
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though many house-mistresses told her 
that they wished for a worker that was 
“not the servant type.” 

Her employers would think nothing 
unreasonable in allotting her a room in 
the basement or a lean-to attached to a 
garage, or in expecting her to sleep in 
the same room with a querulous baby or 
with another servant. Elderly employers 
would insist on preternatural quiet; 
others would shift an unreasonable 
amount of extra work to her shoulders 
as soon as they found her to be efficient, 
or sharply curtail their budgets and ex- 
pect the same results as before. In some 
homes the writer would have to use serv- 
ants’ entrances locked after eleven thirty, 
although she had not been free to leave 
her kitchen until after nine. 

Other job obstacles proved to be un- 
welcome attentions from a male employer, 
reprimands for smoking a cigarette in the 
kitchen, unintelligent interference of 
parents with children whose behavior had 
been entrusted to her. 

The writer concludes with a description 
of her present job where she works for 
two sub-normal employers and a trained 
nurse who treat her better than anyone of 
her former employers. She is unrestricted 
as to the amounts to be spent for food, 
her employers do not entertain, she has 
her own room and bath, five evenings a 
week free, one day off, and is paid $65 
per month. However she does not feel 
that she can continue working in such a 
sub-normal world indefinitely, and for 
her next job she plans to advertise: 
“Wanted: some one human to work for 
—Not the employer type.” 


. 


Part-Time Farming 


A study of Part-Time Farming in the 
Southeast has been recently published by 
the Division of Social Research of the 


Works Progress Administration. This 
318-page monograph surveys the practice 
of combining farming with a job that 
brings a cash wage—a practice intensified 
by the depression. Economically the part- 
time farm is found to be an advantage 
in that it requires little more investment 
than normal housing, demands only ; 
small amount of capital for equipment or 
livestock, and entails a negligible ex. 
penditure for seed, fertilizer, or hired 
labor. Most farms surveyed were con- 
ducted for the sole purpose of furnishing 
food for home consumption, with a con- 
siderable saving in grocery bills resulting 
during the summer months. Since each ot 
the majority of the part-time farmers 
surveyed made less than $500 annually 
at his principal industrial job, the grow- 
ing of farm products varying in value 
from $70 to $400 each year plays an im- 
portant part in the part-time farmer's liv- 
ing. 

From three to five and a half hours 
daily were found to be necessary in part- 
time farm work, from April to August, 
with the attendant tasks usually shared by 
all members of the family, and with a 
vegetable garden the most usual farm en- 
terprise. It was shown that the part-time 
farmers were under no disadvantage in 
securing employment opportunities as 
compared with the non-farming industrial 
workers nearby, and that their housing 
costs were considerably lower, with more 
home ownership despite less modern con- 
veniences. A wider participation in or- 
ganized social and community life was 
evident among the part-time farmer 
groups and generally they were noted to 
enjoy a higher social status than the in- 
dustrial non-farming workers. 

This report reveals a desire on the 
part of many citizens of the Southeastern 
regions to enter part-time farming, but 
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the report does not advocate encouraging 
any more recruits to this sphere of occu- 
ational activity until there are more 
chances of finding industrial jobs. Nor 
is part-time farming suggested by the 
report as an alleviation of unemployment. 
Previous farm experience was discounted 
as being of value, but particularly stressed 
were the qualities of industry, energy, 
and initiative. Recommended in the 
study, however, is aid and assistance from 
various existing educational agencies to 
improve the quality and variety of the 
existing part-time farm output. 

Work in the textile industry was found 
to be most advantageous to workers de- 
siring to engage in part-time farming be- 
cause of the relatively short hours de- 
manded and the wide distribution of 
farming land in this region. No heavy 
manual work is required, and the variety 
of the work within the industry offers a 
chance for employment to several mem- 
bers of the family which thus augments 
the cash income. Less adapted to part- 
time farming is employment in the coal 
and steel industries where heavy labor is 
required and land is ill adapted for 
agriculture. However, when mines op- 
erate a limited number of days per year, 
part-time farming has proved feasible 
where access to land is possible. The 
lumber industry in these areas being often 
located in small towns and rural areas, 
favors the prosecution of part-time farm- 
ing. Jobs connected with turpentining 
and commercial truck farming are re- 
ported to coincide unfavorably with indi- 
vidual part-time farming. 

In an appendix to this interesting re- 
port are set forth typical case studies of 
part-time farmers from the various south- 
eastern regions which specifically show 
the vital part individually managed part- 
time agriculture plays in the home econ- 
omy. 
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Transportation Careers 


Careers in transportation are discussed 
in the third of a series of articles on 
“Choosing Your Career’ appearing in 
the Cosmopolitan Magazine. In the April 
issue Maxine Davis points out that avia- 
tion is preeminently a young man’s busi- 
ness in which there exists at present an 
actual shortage of competent radio men. 
She reveals the wide job-range in this 
field by citing the careers of the meteor- 
ologist, the dispatcher and dispatch clerks, 
plane stewardesses, the luggage steward 
and reservation clerk, stenographers, and 
machinists. She stresses the necessity of a 
high school education in entering any oc- 
cupation connected with aviation, with 
most of the better jobs now being filled 
by college men. The arduous nature of 
training for a career as an air pilot is care- 
fully emphasized. 

Another 
trucking, is also viewed as being still in 


branch of transportation, 
the pioneering stage, with a chance for 
setting up an independent business. Miss 
Davis finds that truck drivers are well- 
paid and that there are job futures in the 
traffic departments of the interstate truck- 
ing companies. 

In railroading, the third transportation 
group, the best future for a young man is 
held to be in sales—in getting new busi- 
ness for the railroads. Other railroad 
branches mentioned are the dining-car, 
test, and train hostess departments. For 
entrance into the traffic and business de- 
partments a college degree is advised. 
Minimum wages paid to jobholders on 
railroads are shown to be fairly high. 

The fourth branch of transportation 
discussed, shipping, deals with the train- 
ing required for ship officers and engi- 
neers, and details some of the non-marine 
jobs available on the luxury liners. In 
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the fast growing industry of bus trans- 
portation, employing over a hundred 
thousand persons, pay is substantial and 
opportunities increasing, according to the 
author. 
a . . 
Briefer Mention 

Progress towards perfection of the 
radio newspaper is described in the Feb- 
ruary Sth issue of The Nation. Small 
box-like facsimile machines attachable to 
standard radios and capable of printing 
a five-column paper at the rate of one 
inch a minute are estimated to be mar- 
ketable for less than forty dollars. It is 
predicted that these Finch machines sold 
as a service may eventually supersede the 
newspaper because they are faster, more 
convenient, and cheaper. Experimental 
broadcasting of facsimile news is already 
being engaged in by radio stations that 
have been issued temporary licenses, with 
each broadcasting to fifty or more homes 
equipped with facsimile sets. 

s . 7. 

The National Youth Administration of 
Georgia has issued a useful Bibliography 
of Source Materials on Occupations, con- 
sisting of eighteen mimeographed pages 
listing selected publications under the 
headings: Bibliographies of Vocational 
Information, Occupational Studies, Peri- 
odicals, Teachers’ Manuals, Textbooks, 
and Workbooks. 

s = =e 

“The nearer the vocational course can 
approach actual occupational conditions 
the better,” affirms J. W. Studebaker, 
Commissioner of Education, writing on 
“Education for the 85 Per Cent,” in the 
February, 1938 issue of the AVA Journal. 
“Hence community leaders must become 
teachers; their plants, school houses. . . . 
The whole community must become the 
educational laboratory."’ The nation’s vo- 
cational teachers will play the important 


role of bringing school and communi 
together, predicts Dr. Studebaker in ury 
ing them to equip themselves with , 
broad general education in order to @ 
vision the relationship of their own par 


ticular courses to all other courses. 
7 = o 


Interesting professional careers fy 
women in the field of botany were 
cently described in the New York Time; 
One is a botanical taxonomist, collecto; 
and classifier of obscure and unknown 
plants for Harvard’s Gray Herbarium 
Another is plant doctor, specializing ip 
plant viruses and consultant to owners of 
large or small gardens. A third is researc 
associate in bacteriology to Columbia’ 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

s oJ 7 


A unique bulletin, Finding a Way to 
Go to College, designed to help the high 
school student who wants to go to col: 
lege but who is handicapped by lack of 
funds, has been prepared in mimeo- 
graphed form (21 pp.) by A. Gordon 
Nelson, Guidance Director, Fairfield 
(Connecticut) public schools. It is based 
on a thorough study of publications re- 
garding self-help in college, and gives 
definite instructions regarding the best 
ways to market one’s services as a part: 
time worker, and how to apply for 4 
scholarship or a loan. It gives a list of 
colleges in the Atlantic area which can be 
attended at relatively low cost, and points 
to sources of information useful to one 
who must earn part of his way through 


college. 
. . e 


In “A Year's Progress in Vocational 
Guidance,” appearing in the Teacher: 
College Record for February, 1938, Harry 
D. Kitson reviews the features of progress 
in the thirtieth year of the vocational 
guidance movement. Among the high- 


points mentioned are the revision of the | 


Principles of Vocational Guidance of the 
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National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion; the publication of bibliographies as- 
sembling information about occupations; 
the work of the Occupational Research 
Section of the NVGA; published studies 
on life earnings and unfilled occupations; 
manuals on imparting information about 
occupations; contributions to the tech- 
nique of counseling individuals; use of 
vocational guidance by social-security and 
employment service agencies; near com- 
pletion of the occupational dictionary; ex- 
tension of counselor certification in the 
public schools; the NOC Occupational 
Tour; development of rural and Negro 
youth guidance; extension of the life of 
the CCC Camps and the guidance work 
in them; the Quoddy work experience 
project; the reports of the American 
Youth Commission; and developments 
abroad. 

“The review of the progress of voca- 
tional guidance during the past year gives 
ground for solid satisfaction,” concludes 
Dr. Kitson, “with noteworthy advance 
made on all fronts. . . . Altogether this 
inventory of progress shows that voca- 
tional guidance is in a healthy condition.” 
Dr. Kitson’s valuable annual résumé con- 
cludes with a helpful bibliography. 





Recent Guidance Articles 





Much of the considerable amount of in- 
teresting guidance material appearing in the 
scores of magazines received each month at 
National Occupational Conference obviously 
cannot be reported upon in the limited space 
allotted to OCCUPATION’S Reading Glass de- 
partment. Consequently this column has been 


| designed to inform our readers very briefly 
| about some of this guidance literature that 


otherwise would fail of mention. 


1, “Fit Employees to Their Jobs.” By Guy 
W. Wadsworth, Jr. Personnel pall: | No- 
vember, 1937, p. 165. 


Keeping an employee in a job that he cannot 
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handle is an injustice to his fellow workers and 
to his supervisor. Testing methods are suggested 
for preventing the hiring of such employees, 
and the elimination or salvaging of those al- 
ready on the staff. 

2. “Increased Productivity and Unemploy- 
ment.” By David Weintraub. [bid., p. 171. 

Excerpts from a paper by the Director of the 
WPA National Research Project on Reemployment 
Opportunities and Recent Changes in Industrial 
Techniques. He concludes that “the dislocations oc- 
casioned by technological progress will continue 
to present serious problems of industrial, economic, 
and social readjustment.” 

3. “Personnel Work and Public 
tions.” By John C. Burg. Jbid., p. 179 

How to select and train employees dealing with 
hotel guests. 

4. “Preparation of Teachers for the 
Handicapped.” By Helen S. Lane. Volta 
Review, October, 1937, p. 558. 

Outlines a suitable professional curriculum and 
methods of practice teaching. 

5. “Three Major Factors in the American 
Youth Problem.” By Homer P. Rainey. Bul- 
letin of the Department of Secondary School 
Principals. November, 1937, p. 19 

The factors cited are universal secondary educa- 


Rela- 


tion, supplementary vocational education, the re- 
sponsibility of the schools for the employment and 
vocational adjustment of youth. Recommended are 


a cumulative state youth census, or inventory, and 
a correlative liaison agency between schools and 
employers. 

6. “Providing Work Opportunities.” By 
Frederick L. Pond. The Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, November, 
1937, p. 252. 

A successful program of work experience in 
chosen fields provided members of the class of 
1937 of the Meadville, Pa. high school during 
the Easter recess. 

7. “A Regional Study of Placement in 
Graded Elementary Schools of Southwestern 
Minnesota.” By O. W. Snarr. School and 
Society, October 30, 1937. 

Reveals that commercial and institutional agen- 
cies in this area place about an equal number of 
teachers, that a relatively small percentage of teach- 
ers secure positions through their own efforts, 
that the institutional agencies place teachers of 
higher quality. 

8. “Education in CCC Camps.” By Robert 
C. Deming. Journal of Education, Novem- 
ber, 1937. 

Suggestions for the improvement of the CCC 


educational program with specific recommenda- 
tions for more guidance and placement activities. 
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Youth Education Today 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS’ CONVENTION 


LD. UPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT was 
the dominating theme at one of the gen- 
eral sessions of the 1938 annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of 
School Administrators held in Atlantic 
City, February 26th to March 3, 1938. 
This session on March 1, called to dis- 
cuss the Association’s 1938 Year Book, 
Youth Education Today, was addressed 
by E. E. Oberholtzer, Superintendent of 
Schools, Houston, Texas, and Chairman 
of the 1938 Yearbook Committee, and by 
Edwin A. Lee, Director, National Occu- 
pational Conference. Following these two 
addresses, a forum on youth problems 
was held in which nine distinguished 
educators participated under the leader- 
ship of John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education. 

Taking as his topic, “Youth and Edu- 
cation,” Dr. Oberholtzer reviewed some 
of the findings in the Yearbook, and 
urged that youth be trained to adjust 
themselves adequately to others, to be 
given a cirriculum related to their daily 
living and holding promise of a satisfac- 
tory career. He pointed out that with the 
increase in mobility in American life the 


adjustment and guidance of pupils n« 
to be met by an adequate organizati 
and personnel in every school system 
Dr. Lee emphasized the importanc: 
occupational adjustment in describing the 
accomplishments of the NOC Occupa 
tional Education Tour for School Super 
intendents, an intensive study of nation 
wide occupational adjustment made last 
spring, and outlined the three principa 
recommendations of this body: occupa 
tional guidance, training, and placement 
He defined occupational placement ' 
that part of the program in which 4 
youth, trained to an employable level, is 
inducted into a wage-earning occupation, 


adjustment after adjustment until it is 
accurate to say that he is safely launched 
on a satisfactory work career.” “It is in 
this third phase where many a program of 
occupational adjustment falls down,’ said 
Dr. Lee. 

The NOC Director then gave details 
of his recent swing around the cities rep- 
resented by the superintendents partic- 
pating in the Tour, and informed his 
hearers of the vigorous handling of the 
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problem of occupational adjustment in 


| evidence everywhere. He told how the 


thirteen participating superintendents are 
to meet at a spring conference this year 
to write the first formal report of the 
Tour results which will serve as a useful 
handbook to any superintendent in be- 
ginning or improving a program of occu- 
pational adjustment. 

In the discussion following the two ad- 
dresses much attention was directed to 
the various chapters in the Yearbook deal- 
ing with problems of occupational adjust- 
ment, and following is a summary of 
such contents of this volume as would 
especially appeal to our readers. 

Chapter II, entitled “Youth Today,” 
summarizes the numerical distribution of 
youth, and discusses their varied environ- 
ments, health conditions, and schooling. 
Of special interest are the occupational 
groupings revealed in this chapter. De- 
spite the widespread belief that youth to- 
day have superior advantages for occupa- 
tional training, the statement is made 
that “the actual training for livelihood 
which most young people possess is woe- 
fully meager.’” Several reported studies 
reveal high percentages of youth under 
25 without training for any skilled occu- 
pation with many unprepared for work of 
any kind. 

This chapter also traces the rise in the 
age that youth has first found work dur- 
ing the last decade; states that the place- 
ment rate for youth under 21 is much 
lower than for other age groups; and 
concludes with the belief that with rem- 
edial social planning youth will have a 
much greater share in the vast amount of 
work needed to be done. 

Chapter VII, “The Adjustment and 
Guidance of Pupils in the Regular Day 
Schools,” reviews the need for guidance, 
its function and fundamental services, 
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and eight resources available for guidance 
application. Nearly thirty pages are de 
voted to the “Development of the Gui- 
dance Program,” setting forth the five 
levels of guidance development and de- 
scribing the nine points of a typical 
New England secondary-school guidance 
program. Some attention is then devoted 
work of 
counselor, the six technics for the study 


to the selection and the class 
of individual differences, improved tech 


nics in individual 


counseling methods, six steps in place- 


counseling, group- 
ment and follow-up services, some poten- 
tially permanent elements of the NYA, 
and the central supervision of guidance 
services. This chapter closes with a sug 
gested list of five urgent needs for the 
(1) the of local 
(2) the coordination of the 


various guidance services offered by the 


present: stimulation 


initiative: 


Office of Education; (3) the coordination 
of the guidance services of outside agen 
cies under the leadership of the Ofiice of 
Education; (4) 
training programs for counselors under 


coordination of various 
the Office of Education, and (5) regional 
conferences for the interchange of opin- 
ions and experiences with various school 
guidance programs. 

Impressive points made in Chapter VII 
include: “The fundamental cause under- 
lying the origin and support of free pub- 
lic schools is to be found in the deeply- 
rooted conviction of the people that edu- 
cation is not a luxury but is necessary for 
success in occupational, economic, and 
social life.’ Pointing to the unbridged 
gap between school and employment, the 
report states that guidance is not an act 
but a process, that its accomplishment 
must come from the stimulation of local 
initiative, removal of administrative bar- 
riers, and enlightenment of faculties. 
“Orientation in occupational, economic, 
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and social problems is deemed “a basic 
part of general education’ fundamental 
to all guidance services. It is further felt 
that society must provide in the years 
immediately before and after school- 
leaving, special service of guidance and 
supervision. 

The work of junior placement is felt 
to be the joint responsibility of the public 
schools, and of the state and federal em- 
ployment services. Providence and Phila- 
delphia are cited as having the best typi- 
cal placement services where such cooper- 
ation is in evidence. 

It is strongly urged that placement be 
included with the other five steps of the 
guidance process and not placed under 
other than school auspices. The same 
persons should do both counseling and 
placement, it is held. 

Work-experience projects should be 
offered as a part of the high school cur- 
riculum for that large group of pupils 
now in senior high school for whom the 
present curriculum was not devised and 
does not apply, according to the report. 

The eighth chapter of the 1938 Year- 
book, “The School’s Responsibility for 
the Adjustment and Guidance of Out-Of- 
School Youth,” states post-school gui- 
dance to be a public responsibility. Under 
the heading, “Basic Activities in the 
School’s Program,” the report discusses 
the exit interview, follow-up surveys, and 
the importance of placement services in 
evening and continuation schools. Fur- 
ther on the chapter deals with informa- 
tion centers, the role of a records office 
in adult adjustment and guidance, and 
clinical services and counseling for the 
handicapped, as well as for normal adults. 

The problem of society is stated to be 
that of getting youth to secure such jobs 
as will contribute most to personal and 
social living. Much stressed is the value 


of such occupational adjustment in the 
exit interview as arranging for supple. 
mentary educational training, for NYA 
and other subsidies, and for follow-ups to 
aid the present individuals and also to 
improve the counseling of future coun. 
selees. 

It is suggested that cooperative rela 
tionships be established between the 
placement services in evening and con. 
tinuation schools and the federal employ. 





ment services. Also suggested are future | 


tie-ups between the school systems and 
CCC camps, and a continuing school cen. 
sus with five categories of occupational 
classification: graduates going on to col: 
lege, or acquiring jobs unaided; gradu- 
ates seeking jobs who have marketable 
skills; graduates who wish to take termi- 
nal courses to acquire marketable skills; 
non-graduates eligible for relatively non- 
skilled occupations; and handicapped 
unemployables. 

Other guidance high-lights at this con- 
vention included the implications for oc- 
cupational adjustment in the report of 
President Roosevelt's Advisory Commit 
tee on Education (to be discussed in a 
later issue of this magazine) and the fol- 
lowing addresses: “A Statement of the 
Needs of American Youth,” by Homer 
P. Rainey, Director, American Youth 
Commission; ‘Coordination of Industrial 
Education and Industry,” by Thomas H. 
Quigley, President of the American Vo- 
cational Association; ‘‘Training for Di- 
versified Occupations,” by R. O. Small, 
Director of the Division of Vocational 
Education, Massachusetts; “Aims and 
Types of Industrial Education,” by 
Homer J. Smith, Professor of Industrial 
Education, University of Minnesota; “‘Oc- 
cupational Adjustment of Youth,” by 
Robert Hoppock, Assistant to the Direc- 
tor, National Occupational Conference; 
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“A World of Machines—And People,” 
by E. W. Butterfield, Connecticut Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Officers elected by the School Adminis- 
trators Association for the following year 
included: John A. Sexson, Superintendent 
of Schools, Pasadena, California, presi- 
dent; Paul T. Rankin, Director of Re- 
search, Detroit Board of Education; sec- 
ond vice-president. 


4 


More About the Worker Past Forty 


The most notable efforts made to 
remedy the employer discrimination 
against older workers that have developed 
since the recent trends reviewed in the 
last issue of OCCUPATIONS (see pp. 588- 
592) have been initiated by Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins. Responding to a 
number of letters from victims of age 
discrimination, (some interesting excerpts 
appeared in Secretary Perkins’ article on 
the plight of the worker over forty in The 
New York Times on March 13th), the 
Secretary appointed in February a Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on the Prob- 
lems of the Older Worker, an organiza- 
tion composed of prominent leaders in 
industrial, labor-union, federal, and 
social-work fields, under the chairmanship 
of Harry W. Chase, Chancellor of New 
York University. 

At the meetings of this Committee, 
held in Washington on February 23, 25, 
and March 11, 1938, various remedial 
proposals were discussed such as: educa- 
tional programs to combat employer prej- 
udice against the older worker; removal 
of those provisions in insurance, com- 
pensation, and pension regulations that 
force age discrimination; adoption of a 
policy of prefecring older employees on 
public works; extension of age limits in 


civil service laws; special attention to the 
placement of the older worker at state 
employment services; and education of 
the worker in order to better his skills, 
maintain his health, and cause him to ac- 
cept union membership and attach him- 
self to permanent business enterprises. 

The Committee on the Problems of the 
Older Worker subsequently confirmed the 
existence of a serious problem of unem- 
ployment among older workers, and an- 
nounced the appointment of various sub- 
committees to formulate the general pol- 
icy of the Committee, and to study the 
effect of social and governmental regula- 
tion upon preferences for younger work- 
ers. 

Later reports from the Committee re- 
vealed that it had found no basis for the 
widespread belief that the efficiency of 
workers in general begins to decline at 
forty. Though admitting instances of 
employer discrimination against older 
workers to exist, the Committee found 
that many important employers deemed 
such discrimination undesirable and ac- 
tually maintained a larger proportion of 
older workers on their payrolls than the 
average for all employers. In announcing 
the further undertaking of a study of all 
the issues involved in the relationship 
between age and the economic values of 
a person’s labor, the Committee advised 
that upon completion of its various re- 
searches it would issue recommendations 
designed to guide the attitude of the pub- 
lic towards the problem. 

A timely article on “Giving the Man 
Over Forty His Place in the Sun,” ap- 
pearing in the Philadelphia Inquirer for 
March 13th, described nation-wide cam- 
paigns to “sell” older men to industrial 
firms. While half of the 600 firms sur- 
veyed by Michael J. Oppelt, an American 
Legion Post Service Director of New 
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York, replied that they exercised no dis- 
crimination, the other half set age hiring 
limits varying from 35-40. Most of the 
reasons alleged for preferring younger 
workers proved to be fallacious statisti- 
cally, and in a fruitful campaign by Mr. 
Oppelt to reinstate older workers he is 
stressing the older worker's superior ex- 
perience, background, reliability, and 
freedom from industrial accidents. 

This article goes on to describe the 
Over Forty Project, Incorporated, having 
sub-organizations in more than 30 states 
and a prominent board of advisory mem- 
bers under the leadership of Channing 
Pollock, organized with the major pur- 
pose of urging all employers to make up 
at least two-fifths of their personnel from 
workers over forty. A chartered affiliate 
of the Project may be formed by a mini- 
mum of 250 prospective members, and 
conduct a program of employer educa- 
tion, with power to award an emblem to 
those employers cooperating. 

Also described in the Inquirer article 
is the Life Begins at Forty League, an 
organization that advocates remedial leg- 
islation and such practical appeals as tax 
rebates to cooperating employers. Edward 
Marshall, a New York business execu- 
tive, who heads this organization, affirms 
that employers’ reasons for preferring 
youth are not because of savings in insur- 
ance rates but because youth will work for 
much less wages, and he warns such em- 
ployers of the incidence of much higher 
relief costs unless the after forty group is 
absorbed by industry. The woman of 
twenty-eight is in the same position as 
the man of forty, avers Mr. Marshall, 
stating that this is the highest age a 
female employee will admit to because of 
fear of losing her job to a younger girl. 

During the meetings of the Com- 
mittee on the Problems of the Older 
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Worker several newspapers published 
many typical maximum age hiring limit; 
prevailing in government and industry 
Some examples cited were: apprentices in 
the U. S. Government Printing Office, 20: 
government nurses, 40; Washington, 
D. C., policemen, 32; junior finger-print 
classifier, 25; subway station agents, 34. 
stenographers, 27; common laborers, 32. 
stationary engineers, 35. In industry, it 
was stated that recently both the Pennsy|. 
vania Railroad and the Bethlehem Stee! 
Co. had lowered their age limits approxi- 
mately three years for new employees: 
that a large transcontinental air company 
maintains an age limit of 30 for hiring 
new employees; that department store 
waitresses and employees of certain New 
York City banks must be less than 20 


years of age. 
oe 


Vocational Service for Juniors 
3rd Annual Career Conference 

Job futures in air conditioning, auto- 
mobile, and radio industries, in the book 
publishing and manufacturing field, and 
in various aspects of department store 
work were outlined to large audiences of 
high school seniors and graduates at the 
Third Annual Career Conference under 
the auspices of the Vocational Service for 
Juniors, held on March 11th and 12th, 
1938, in New York City. Roundtables 
following the addresses, and presided 
over by the speakers, were a feature of 
the Conference. 

The Conference was officially opened 
on Friday morning, March 11th by James 
Rowland Angell, president-emeritus of 
Yale University, and Educational Coun- 
selor for the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. In his brief address Dr. Angell 
praised the work of the Service and ad- 
vised his hearers to acquaint themselves 
with its recently issued 1938 Directory of 
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Opportunities for V ocational Training. 
He urged each member of the audience 
first to size up his own abilities, and exer- 
cise persistence toward attaining the goal 
finally chosen. He suggested that the 
young worker identify his employer's in- 
terests with his own, be willing to serve 
extra time, and establish a reputation for 
reliability in carrying out orders. Hard 
work, intelligence, tact, patience, and tol- 
eration were all cited by the speaker as 
necessary though homely virtues in order 
to attain success in an occupation. 

Dr. Angell was followed by V. S. Day, 
Director of Training, Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse, N. Y., who envisaged a tre: 
mendous expansion in the field of air 
conditioning with an increase of available 
jobs for both young men and women. 
Averring that “every enclosure is our mar- 
ket,” Mr. Day described some of the 
widely divergent industries using air con- 
ditioning for such purposes as retarding 
the maturation of fruits and vegetables 
for the most favorable markets, icing fruit 
trains from the west coast, and maintaining 
necessary constant temperatures in tobacco 
and rayon factories, operating rooms, 
mortuaries, incubator rooms, mushroom 
cellars, South African gold mines. Private 
homes will offer a tremendous market as 
soon as mass demand lowers the price, 
with the present trend towards small and 
portable units for cooling, humidifying, 
and dehumidifying, Mr. Day informed 
his hearers. 

This speaker suggested that vocational 
school graduates enter the industry as 
canvassers selling portable equipment. 
For engineering jobs he advised technical 
training including a knowledge of draft- 
ing so that the ability to fabricate large 
units into building structures might be 
learned. A vocational school training in 
the sheet-metal trades was recommended 
for entrance to construction and installa- 


tion work. Training as an electrician was 
named by the speaker as particularly im- 
portant for servicing work as was famili- 
arity with coils, thermostats, acoustics, fil- 
tration, ducts, and fuel burners. Mr. Day 
warned against patronizing short-term 
private schools giving exaggerated guar- 
antees of placement in the industry. 

Opportunities in the automotive field 
were outlined by Austin M. Wolf, Auto- 
motive Consultant to New York State's 
Purchasing Department. Entrance as a 
shop helper or stockroom clerk was recom- 
mended with an elementary knowledge of 
physics and chemistry. In urging that 
jobs in service stations be considered, Mr 
Wolf pointed out some of the newer 
services taken over by these businesses 
with tractors and trailers receiving in- 
creasing attention. This speaker discussed 
the fleet truck operation jobs of driving, 
accounting, and routing, and warned his 
hearers to weigh the seasonal disadvan- 
tages of the automotive business 

S. L. Barriette, Service Manager Radio 
Department, Bruno-New York, Inc., af- 
firmed that the neighborhood combination 
radio sales and service shop would always 
be needed. For entrance into radio servic- 
ing he prescribed natural aptitude and in- 
terest and training at one of the few 
really reliable radio schools such as the 
RCA Institute or the New York voca- 
tional school radio course, and he also 
mentioned the training offered in the 
U. S. Army and Navy services and by the 
city and state police. For entrance to the 
profession of radio servicing he advised 
amateur experience with radio member- 
ship in radio clubs, and attendance upon 
the many lectures and meetings on radio 
topics sponsored by manufacturers and 
available to amateurs. Volunteering to 
help radio servicemen with aerials was 
another suggested way to gain a foothold 
in the industry. In closing, this speaker 
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pointed to the constant widening of the 
service sphere of the radio shop, particu- 
larly with hard-of-hearing devices and 
public-address systems. 

Book publishing was the topic consid- 
ered at the Friday afternoon session of 
the Third Annual Career Conference, on 
March 11th. Presiding at this session was 
Robert K. Haas, Vice-President, Random 
House, who also was the first speaker on 
the program, addressing his auditors on 
the subject of jobs for high school gradu- 
ates in a book publishing firm. 

Regarding the editorial employees, Mr. 
Haas told his auditors that most of these 
workers, except proof-readers, were col- 
lege trained, and that specialized editorial 
training could only be acquired in a pub- 
lishing house, with standards becoming 
increasingly higher because of the many 
seeking jobs in this field. Opportunities 
for high-school graduates and the current 
wages outlined were: telephone operators 
and assistant cashiers, $18-25; ledger, 
order, and shipping clerks, $20-25; sten- 
ographers, $25-30; secretaries, $25-40; 
assistants in production and advertising 
departments, $25-30. 

Opportunities mentioned for getting 
ahead were as head bookkeeper, assist- 
ant treasurer, head of children’s books, 
head of a large textbook department, 
book designer, and salesman. Men have 
a better chance of promotion than women, 
Mr. Haas said. For entrance in the field 
he recommended a knowledge of book- 
keeping, typing, stenography, and excel- 
lence in English. 

Speaking on book, magazine, and job 
printing, William Simon, Jr., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Parkway Printing Co., first 
discussed the typically man’s jobs of press- 
man and typesetter, with wage scales from 
a $37-65 for a forty hour week. A 4-5 
year apprenticeship, he explained, nets 
the apprentice progressively from 30 to 


75 per cent of the journeyman’s wage 
and includes provision for part of the 
schooling necessary to be acquired on the 
firm’s time. Entrance was suggested as a 
stock clerk, office boy, or messenger, 
Other jobs described were those in the 
estimate, purchasing, production, cost, 
bindery, or layout departments. While 
there is at present a superfluity of ap. 
plicants, according to Mr. Simon, he said 
that there now exists a shortage of com- 
petent press mechanics. 

The business of book binding was dis. 
cussed by Bertram Wolff, President, H 
Wolff Manufacturing Co., who described 
the various highly skilled and semi-skilled 
jobs of the sheetman, folding-machine 
mechanic, storage mover, sheet paster, as- 
sembler, sewer, smashing machine me- 
chanic, knife grinder, gluer, edge colorer, 
rounding and backing machine operator, 
case maker, machine stamping operator 

Mr. Wolff revealed that the better 
mechanics earn $1.20 an hour, while the 
lesser skilled jobs pay from 40 cents 
hourly and up. A good many of the op- 
erations in binding were done exclusively 
by girls, he said. He suggested training 
for binding as offered in the public vo- 
cational schools, and pointed to future 
advancement in hand bindery operation, 
book repairing. He also warned his audi- 
ence of the seasonal nature of the work. 

The final speaker at the Friday after- 
noon session of the Career Conference 
was Franklin Spier, President, Spier and 
Sussman, Inc., who gave an interesting 
account of book promotion, describing the 
various types of jobs available such as 
publisher’s contact man, copywriter, lay- 
out artist, production man, checking clerk. 
Entrance as a copywriter required college 
training, he said, and earnings were 
smaller than in general advertising agen- 
cies, but fortunately competition was not 
so keen. He stated that there were few 
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book advertising agencies and that per- 
haps there were not more than 100 em- 
ployees in this field. 

At the Conference’s Saturday morning 
session on Jobs in Retailing, the address 
of Hortense M. Odlum, president of Bon- 
wit Teller, Inc., was read in her unavoid- 
able absence. She suggested opportunities 
for the beginner as a stock girl thence 
progressing to junior sales clerk, to senior 
sales clerk, head of stock, assistant buyer, 
buyer, and merchandising counselor. The 
ratio of buyers to clerks in a typical spe- 
cialty store was 30 to 400 she said. 

For entrance to the advertising depart- 
ment, she suggested night courses in ad- 
vertising and writing, and the gaining of 
retail experience through a selling job. 

To get a job in personnel work, she 
advised that most aspirants need to obtain 
selling experience first. She stressed the 
advantages of getting selling experience 
in small shops and stores, and the oppor- 
tunities especially existing for young 
women. As a guide to the retailing ca- 
reerist she recommended the recently pub- 
lished book, Polly Tucker, Merchant, 
written by a member of her staff. 

Another speaker, J. A. Runkle, Mer- 
chandising Editor, Haire Publications, 
spoke on Merchandising and Control, and 
stated as qualifications for successful 
workers in this field courses in selling, 
selling experience, a liking for merchan- 
dise and display. He prescribed a course 
in textiles and advised the taking of 
any job available in order to gain a 
foothold in the business. Typical current 
salaries cited by Mr. Runkel were: stock- 
keeper, $14-18; salesperson, $14-25; as- 
sistant buyer, $25-40; buyer, $35-100; 
divisional merchandise manager, $5,000- 
$12,000; general merchandise manager, 
$7,500 to $20,000. 

The subject of display was dealt with 
by Dana T. O’Clare, Window Display 
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Director, Lord & Taylor. “The display 
man plays an educative role and forecasts 
fashion,”’ said Mr. O’Clare. “Essential is 
a knowledge of design and Barnum show- 
manship.”” He divided display into men’s, 
women’s, and children’s wear and into 
household furnishings. Members of the 
display staff, he said, include the dis- 
play director, assistant director, and 
technical men, painters, carpenters, and 
porters. He advised as preparation for 
display careers a college education if pos- 
sible, combined with study of art, interior 
decoration, stage and costume design. He 
outlined opportunities in freelance dis- 
play and accessory design, and predicted 
the future introduction of even higher 
standards in display with expanding op- 
portunities. 

The next speaker on the program, Ber- 
nice Fitz-Gibbon, Publicity Director, John 
Wanamaker & Co., divided retailing ad- 
vertising work into writing, production, 
comparison shopping, lettering, and re- 
search. Entrance into the art-sign depart- 
ment might come through art school 
training, she advised. An art school grad- 
uate with a good figure is often taken on 
in her department as a model and given 
experience in minor sketching, lettering, 
etc. 

For entrance into the publicity depart- 
ment she advocated a wide circle of in- 
fluential acquaintances among the fashion 
writers and newspaper shopping column- 
ists. A girl with an excellent personality, 
fashion sense, and ability to make friends 
easily will be best for this field, she said. 

Miss Fitz-Gibbon suggested the produc- 
tion department as a not overcrowded 
field and an excellent one for high school 
graduates. She set a high standard for 
copywriters, asserting that most college 
graduates who applied for such jobs were 
illiterate. Skill in rhetoric and grammar 
and a large vocabulary were suggested as 
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essentials. She felt that women made 
better copywriters than men because of 
their more materialistic point of view. 

The final speaker at the Conference was 
E. B. Lawton, Assistant General Manager 
in Charge of Personnel, R. H. Macy & 
Co. In describing some of the methods 
used to select employees at Macy’s, Mr. 
Lawton divided newcomers into two 
classes: those that can be trained to prog- 
ress at least two steps above the initial 
job, and those who are assigned jobs re- 
quiring no skill. Wage scales cited for 
the latter class of jobs were: packers, 
$15-17; stock clerks, $15-16; cash room 
girls $17-18; drivers and drivers’ helpers 
$18-45, with opportunities for augment- 
ing these wages by bonuses for efficiency 
on the job. 

Examples cited of skilled workers of- 
fering clerical training at entrance were: 
file clerks, $15-16; typists, $17-23; sten- 
ographers, $23-30; and secretaries up to 
$60. 

a 4 
News in Brief 


Interesting volunteer jobs in hospitals, 
settlement houses, and charitable organi- 
zations are obtained for Barnard College 
undergraduates by a student social serv- 
ice committee. Pre-medical students se- 
cure hospital work; students majoring in 
social service direct various class groups 
at the settlements; others help in charity 
and relief distribution. A high percentage 
of those applying are able to secure work 
experience through the efficient function- 
ing of the placement committee. 


Enrollment in adult vocational courses 
drops during a depression and rises with 
prosperity, according to J. C. Wright, 
Assistant U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, in addressing a conference under 
the auspices of the New York Adult 


Education Council, held in New York 
City recently. “The fact that enrollments 
have been rising during the past two years 
indicates a gradual return toward pros. 
perity,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘and vocationa| 
education can help many unemployed 
persons to adjust themselves to new jobs 
which are available.” Dr. Wright de. 
scribed the work being done under the 
federal subsidy for votional education 
which includes vocational training of 
firemen, policemen, janitors, and air con 
ditioning workers. 


A new training system for future mer 
chant marine officers was inaugurated by 
the United States Maritime Commission 
on March 15. Under provisions of this 
unified training plan, two classes of re- 
cruits to the merchant marine service are 
established: ‘“‘cadet officer’’ and ‘“‘cadet.’ 
Qualifications for the former type of job 
require graduation from one of the state 
nautical schools, or U. S. naval, coast 
guard, or other approved academies. The 
candidate also must be a licensed third 
mate or third assistant engineer. Com- 
pensation will be at the rate of $75 per 
month. 

Qualifications for appointment as a 
cadet will be set up by a special advisory 
board created by the commission. This 
type of job will pay $50 monthly and is 
designed primarily to interest boys in a 
career at sea. Both types of jobs will 
include practical training courses aboard 
vessels under actual operating conditions. 


A current campaign for a $7,000,000 
endowment for the New York State Mer- 
chant Marine Academy at Throgg’s Neck, 
New York City, is designed to provide 
several scholarships for eligible enrollees 
who cannot meet the tuition expense, since 
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the rigorous training required will not 
permit a student to work his way through 
the Academy. Completion of the three- 
vear course will make a cadet eligible to 
be a third mate or third assistant engi- 
neer on any ocean vessel. Eventually, 
it is hoped, the Federal Government will 
take over this Academy and make it a 
national training center for the merchant 


marine. 
” 2 * 


Pupils from 45 private and public sec- 
ondary schools in central New Jersey re- 
cently had an opportunity to attend a 
conference at Pingry School, Elizabeth, 
to meet with admission officers from more 
than fifty eastern colleges. Each officer 
was assigned a room in which to recreate 
the atmosphere of his particular institu- 
tion with photographs and trophies, and 
in which to meet prospective students, 
their parents and teachers. 


Appointment of a nationwide commit- 
tee on healthful working conditions was 
announced on February 27th by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, with 
a large and representative list of commit- 
tee members. Cooperation is promised by 
other prominent national organizations 
interested in the health and safety of the 
worker. One objective of this committee 
is to distribute information about the 
latest developments on improved working 
conditions to all types of manufactures. 


Over six million workers get their 
livelihood from industries dependent 
upon forest resources, announced F. A. 
Silcox, Chief of the Forestry Service of 
the Department of Agriculture, in his 
annual report. He advocated stricter fed- 
eral regulations to curtail the prevalent 
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exploitation by private interests of the 
great majority of the nation’s timber 
land, and thus prevent erosion, conserve 
trees, soil, moisture, livestock forage, and 
recreational facilities. 
ao a 

Nearly 100 per cent of New York City 
vocational-school graduates get jobs, with 
the number of those from the automotive, 
printing, and food handling schools in- 
sufficient to meet employers demands, ac- 
cording to a report issued by the director 
of evening and continuation schools who 
advocates a ten year program of expand- 
ing vocational training schools in that 
city. Completion of the projected pro- 
gram would enable New York schools to 
train 120,000 high school enrolees in vo- 
cational courses, according to the report, 
with due attention to collateral study of 
cultural and academic subjects. The goal 
is a well-rounded education in the major 
occupations: food, shelter, clothing, com- 
munications, transportation, and service 
trades accessible to every child in the city. 

2 = e 


Limitation of the number of law 
schools and their enrollees was recom- 
mended recently by Justice Francis Mar- 
tin, in addressing a New York State Bar 
Association meeting, as the solution tor 
overcrowding of the profession and elim- 
ination of the morally unfit. Justice Mar- 
tin admitted that there does not exist 
enough legal work for the number of 
lawyers already admitted to the bar, and 
that consequently the prestige of this pro- 
fession was being lowered. He did not 
see any advantage in raising the educa- 
tional requirements, but rather favored 
a more searching character examination 
of law candidates. Another speaker 
favored strict elimination of the unquali- 
fied at the beginning of law school study 
rather than at the bar examination period. 
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Steps to survey the problems confront- 
ing rural youth seeking jobs in Washing- 
ton, D. C., were taken at a February meet- 
ing of the Washington branch of the 
National Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth. Principal speaker was Mrs. Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., who had recently re- 
turned from a tour of Breathitt County, 
Ky., with Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
where they inspected the work of the 
Alliance with the county guidance pro- 
gram there. 

Mrs. Morgenthau praised the efforts of 
the Alliance in developing this program 
of occupational adjustment and readjust- 
ment, and remarked that it might well 
point the way for other rural communities 
faced with similar problems. Upon con- 
clusion of her address, plans for the 
Washington youth survey were discussed 
by the next speaker, C. E. Lamson, Direc- 
tor of the Employment Center of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Jobs for trained home economists are 
now available and are constantly on the 
increase according to Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, at a meeting 
at the American Women’s Association, 
New York City, on March 16th. He par- 
ticularly cited opportunities in consumer 
service testing kitchens and bakeries. 
Utility companies’ home service divisions 
are active in every state, reported another 
speaker, who estimated that 85 per cent 
of these home demonstrators were trained 
in home economics. Other speakers in- 
cluded Edwin A. Lee, Director, National 
Occupational Conference, and Chase 
Going Woodhouse, Director of the In- 
stitute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions, who presided. 


A growing demand for qualified teach. 
ers in the fields of music, drama, and 
physical education were reported last 
month by the president of Ithaca College, 
New York. 





Meyer Bloomfield 
(Continued from page 666) 


he went, as special federal commissioner, 
to Puerto Rico to help organize its schools, 
and in 1912 was appointed adviser to 
the federal Bureau of Indian Affairs. In 
1912, also, he served as arbitrator in the 
garment strikes of that year, and con- 
tinued his interest in labor arbitration 
throughout the rest of his life. In the 
Vocation Bureau he had as his associate 
Frederick J. Allen, who assisted him in 
many of his publications. 

With the outbreak of the war Bloom- 
field became Chief of the Industrial Ser- 
vice Department of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. Meanwhile the Bureau was 
taken over by Harvard University, becom- 
ing the Bureau of Vocational Guidance in 
the Division of Education, with Roy W. 
Kelly as Director. Subsequently Bloom- 
field studied labor problems in Europe 
and wrote reports, popular and confiden- 
tial; he founded and published a peri- 
odical called Bloomfield’s Labor Digest. 
In 1922 he went to Russia as a special 
observer for President Harding and also 
served as consultant on labor problems 
for the R. H. Macy Company and the 
Electrical Research Corporation. His resi- 
dence in New York gave him opportunity 
for administering vocational guidance in 
the College of the City of New York and 
Hunter College, an activity which, to- 
gether with legal practice and labor ad- 
visement, he continued until his death. 

His books include the following: Vo- 
cational Guidance of Youth, 1912; The 
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School and the Start in Life, 1914; Youth, 
School, and Vocation, 1915; Readings in 
Vocational Guidance, 1915; Labor and 
Compensation, 1918; Management and 
Men, 1919; Preventive Management, 
1930. 

Meyer Bloomfield leaves many pleasant 
memories and good friends. He was 
genial and helpful to everyone without 
sacrificing his firmly held principles. 

His mastery in the field of human rela- 
tions was perhaps his outstanding charac- 
teristic. To this quality we owe the early 
publicity which brought vocational gui- 
dance before the public and gave it such 
a vigorous start. 

JOHN M. BREWER 


Harvard University 








Whos Who—and Where 








ELIZABETH T. SULLIVAN, WILLIS W. 
CLARK, and ERNeEst W. TIg&GS are co- 
authors of a series of intelligence tests en- 
titled “California Test of Mental Maturity,” 
organized in five 16-page booklets as Pre- 
primary, Primary, Elementary, Intermediate, 
and Advanced Series. These are group tests, 
organized to provide for an analysis of men- 
tal factors in sence with recent researches. 
They provide a diagnostic profile and both 
language and non-language mental ages and 
I. Q.’s, and are designed to provide a method 
of disclosing mental strengths and weak- 
nesses which are not ordinarily shown by 
most group intelligence tests. 

Tue California Council of Research and 
Guidance Associations is organized to co- 
ordinate the activities of four associations, 
and holds occasional meetings and confer- 
ences regarding research, guidance, and coun- 
seling in its vocational and educational as- 
pects. The present officers of the Council are 
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emg of the member organizations, as 
ollows: Louise M. Snyder, Southern Cali- 
fornia Counselors’ Association; M. E. Her- 
riott, California Educational Research and 
Guidance Association; J. Stanley Robson, 
Los Angeles High School Counselors’ Asso- 
ciation; H. A. Beall, Vocational Guidance 
Association of Southern California; and Wil- 
lis W. Clark, Secretary. 


M. E. Herriot, Los Angeles City Schools, 
was elected president of the California Edu- 
cational Research and Guidance Association 
—Southern Section, for the year 1938. He 
succeeds Albert S. Raubenheimer, dean of the 
School of Letters and Science, University of 
Southern California. 


EarL W. BARNHART, for seventeen years 
Chief of the Commercial Education Service 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion in the United States Office of Education, 
resigned in March to take an active part in 
the management of the Grover-Barnhart 
School for Secretaries, Madison, Wisconsin 
There he expects to put into practice the re- 
sults of his studies of more effective ways of 
teaching commercial subjects. 


LESTER J. SCHLOERB, formerly personnel 
director at the Lane Technical High School 
in Chicago, was recently appointed Director 
of Occupational Research for the Chicago 
Public Schools. 


WILLIAM T. GorDON has been appointed 
guidance counselor on the staff of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration in District No. 
3 of New York State. 


ANNIE M. DauGurry has resigned her 
position as director of the Bibb County 
(Georgia) Department of Public Welfare 
and has become personnel director of the 
Bibb Manufacturing Company, Macon, 
Georgia, one of the largest textile industries 
in the United States. 


HorTENSE C. SANDERS has been ap- 
inted assistant director of placement and 
ollow-up work with girls at the New York 
State Training School at Hudson, New York. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


BY VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


SUCCESS VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
MONOGRAPHS. Directed by Chloris 
Shade. Chicago, Morgan, Dillon and Com- 
pany, 1937. 30 cents each. 20 cents each in 
quantity orders. 


Mechanical Drafting Radio and Television 
Pattern Making Commercial Art 
Machine Shop Mechanics _Industrial Design 
Electric Arc Welding Costume Design 
Architectural Drafting Interior Decoration 


Carpentry Architecture 

Cabinet Making Landscape Gardening 
Plumbing Photography 
Electrical Installation Medicine 
Air-Conditioning Dentistry (and allied 
The Compositor, occupations ) 


The Pressman Laboratory Technical 
Petroleum (mining and Work 

refining ) Nursing 
Department Store Work Biological Work 
Salesmanship Chemistry in Industry 
The Grocery Store Physical Education 
The Florist Shop Home Economics in 
Insurance Industry 


Laundry Industry Journalism 
Cleaning and Dyeing Police and Fire 
Bookkeeping Protection 
Accounting Civil Service 
Office Machine Foreign Service 
Operation Beauty Parlor Work 
Secretarial Work Restaurant and Tea 
Aviation Room Work 


Auto Mechanics and 


General Farming 
Garage Management 


Stock Raising 


Diesel Engineering Dairying 

Trucking and Bus Market Gardening and 
Service Truck Farming 

Telephone and Forestry 


Telegraph Service 


This new series of fifty-five mono- 
gtaphs, each dealing with a different oc- 
cupation or group of occupations, is 
issued under the direction of Chloris 
Shade “collaborating with teachers and 
associated research group connected with 
the Social Science Department of the 
Joliet Township High School, Joliet, Illi- 
nois.”’ 

The adequacy of the research upon 
which the monographs are based and the 
authenticity of the information presented 
is probably the most important matter to 
be considered in judging a publication of 
this sort. Unfortunately the authors of 
the individual monographs are not an- 
nounced, nor is the research preceding the 
preparation for each bulletin described. 
Instead, the foreword in some of the 
monographs contains this general state- 
ment: 


The Monographs in this Vocational In- 
formation Series have been compiled and 
written by persons well informed and in 
most cases experienced in the particular 
fields about which they have written. To 
bring the facts and the figures up to date, 
recent interviews have been obtained, 
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close observations have been made, and 
careful research has been carried on in 


recent books, pamphlets, government 


publications, and periodicals. 


One could recommend the monographs 
more positively if each contained a state- 
ment of the procedure used in assembling 
and checking the information. However, 
when statistics, such as average wages or 
number employed are given, the source 
of the data is carefully noted. This re- 
viewer, in an effort to check the accuracy 
of the monographs, asked several persons 
to read the monographs describing the 
vocations with which they were familiar 
and to note any statements with which 
they would not agree. This informal 
check on the accuracy of the information 
revealed no important errors. 

As will be noted above, the titles of the 
pamphlets indicate an endeavor on the 
part of the authors to cover a broad range 
of occupations, thereby meeting the criti- 
cism so frequently made of occupational 
material that the professions and white 
collar jobs receive too much emphasis. 

The aspects of the occupations covered 
are those usually included in an outline 
of the study of a vocation. In fact the 
outline used as a basis for the monographs 
is very similar to the one developed by 
the Occupational Research Section of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. 

One very good characteristic of these 
bulletins is the excellent bibliography that 
is included in each one under the caption 
“Suggestions for Further Reading.” The 
titles are very helpfully classified under 
vocational books, technical books, bio- 
graphical books, and trade periodicals. 

When planned for use with young 
people, both in and out of school, the 
vocabulary, style, and reading difficulty 
are very important. These monographs are 
written simply and on the whole in a 
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clear and very interesting manner. They 
could be used effectively by junior high 
school pupils. It is therefore unfortunate 
that the editing, perhaps done hastily, did 
not catch the occasionally clumsy sentence 
or typographical error. In spite of the 
limitations mentioned, this will 
prove very useful to counselors, place- 
ment workers, teachers of occupation 
classes and librarians who so frequently 
are asked for current and readable mate- 
rial about occupations. 


series 


BARBARA H. WRIGHT 


Supervisor of Counselors, 
Minneapolis Board of Education 
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PERSONNEL POLICIES IN PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING. By Marian G. Ran- 
dall. New York, Macmillan, 1937. Pp. 170. 
$2.00. 

This volume, as its sub-title states, is a 
report of current practice in a sample of 
official health agencies in the United 
States. Since 1933 the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing, usually 
referred to by its initials, NOPHN, has 
had a committee on Personnel Practices in 
Official Agencies. The Milbank Memorial 
Fund cooperated by allowing the author, 
a member of its technical staff, to direct 
the study; also, the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company furnished clerical 
assistance in coding the data obtained by 
questionnaire and personal interview. The 
first chapter contains information which 
seems worth quoting in full. 

An agency known as “official” is a gov- 
ernmental or public organization adminis- 
tered by an individual or group appointed by 
the governmental unit. The 59 such agencies 
used in this report include federal, state, 
county, and city health npr eee and the 
health departments of public schools. 

Position titles generally used for the nurses 
in official health agencies are staff murse, su- 
pervisor, and director of the nursing bureau. 
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Nurses employed by official agencies are 
called public health nurses. They are known 
to the people as “nurses in the health de- 

artment,” “the school nurse,” or “the nurse 

ne the county.” Nearly 2,000 such tax- 
supported nurses are included in the sample 
used for this study. 

The form in which the facts and recom- 
mendations are presented is unusually 
clear and concise. Although a large 
amount of detail is included, it never ap- 
pears confusing because of the careful 
manner in which it is outlined and dif- 
ferentiated. 

This is particularly true of the difficult 
subject of salaries. In ten pages including 
five tables, salaries are analyzed according 
to position and type of public health 
agency, relative stage of development of 
the agency’s program, geographical loca- 
tion, and academic and professional edu- 
cation of the individual nurses classified as 
staff nurses, supervisors, and directors. 
The value of such a presentation is in 
marked contrast to some of the “average” 
figures about incomes which have recently 
been receiving publicity. 

The classification of the programs of 
“official” or public health agencies accord- 
ing to their stage of development is so 
illuminating that it seems reasonable to 
hope for its wider adoption. The general 
recommendation that health agencies con- 
sider the type of program which they 
wish to sponsor before setting up qualifi- 
cations for personnel, seems worthy of 
application in many other fields. 

The suggestions regarding civil service 
are of especial significance. It is urged 
that a nursing advisory committee be ap- 
pointed in each community to describe 
and define public health nursing posi- 
tions, and to assist the civil service com- 
mission in setting up standards, in de- 
vising examinations, and in reviewing 

qualifications for new appointments and 
for promotions. 


The section ‘Some Influences of the 
Times,” presents briefly an excellent his. 
tory of public health nursing in official 
agencies, of civil service, and of legisla- 
tion. 

Throughout the report, the program of 
the NOPHN, appears and reappears as a 
yardstick for measuring achievement. 
This organization, which last year cele. 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
founding, is an outstanding example of 
the value of cooperative effort—including, 
as it does, both public and private health 
agencies, and both lay and professional 
members. 

The entire report not only gives au- 
thentic information about the field of 
public health, but also presents excellent 
suggestions for personnel policies in gen- 


eral. 
MARGARET E. Conrap 


Professor of Nursing, 
Columbia University 
Faculty of Medicine 
New York City 
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SCHOOL AND LIFE. By Margaret E. Ben- 
nett and Harold C. Hand. New York, Mc. 
Graw-Hill, 1937. Pp. 185. $1.24. 

The group approach serves all students 
in learning of the problems of life, and 
the necessary adjustments in our complex 
and changing environment. It assists each 
student to discover his own problems, and 
to choose some method of solving them. 
Group guidance often leads to individual 
counseling which is a very desirable out- 
come. 

School and Life is the first of three vol- 
umes in a group guidance series. There is 
need for group guidance material which, 
to quote the authors, gives ‘a non- 
preachy, interesting approach to the study 
of choices, adjustments, and other prob- 
lems of normal, flesh-and-blood high 
school students.” They state also that gui- 
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dance is a continuous process, and there- 
fore should utilize the same principles of 
learning as in the other aspects of growth 
with which the school is concerned. 
Learning by doing is one of the basic 
rinciples of learning but the doing 
should be challenged by interest, and by 
a sense of need and purpose to be met 
through the doing. 

These two principles are applied 
throughout the volume. The authors in- 
troduce informal discussions by which 
the student becomes aware of his prob- 
lems, and recognizes the major issues 
involved. The first volume, School and 
Life, dealing with problems encountered 
in the first year of high school, includes 
three parts: 

Part I, “Living in School,” discusses 
the perplexities of life in new surround- 
ings, customs and traditions, school regu- 
lations. This section closes with a long 
chapter on getting along with others, 
which treats of choosing and making 
friends, desirable personal traits, correct 
social usage, health and personal appear- 
ance, emotional maturity and self-depend- 
ence. 

“Learning to Learn,” Part II, gives sug- 
gestions for distributing one’s time effec- 
tively, for applying principles of efficiency 
in study, for good study conditions, for 
personal efficiency, for using the library 
facilities to best advantage, for taking 
notes, and thinking soundly. 

Part III, “Evaluating and Planning,” 
includes: how best to prepare for exam- 
inations, how to discover the kind of per- 
son one is by interpreting all manner of 
experiences, and how to plan for the 
courses and activities for the remaining 
years of high school. 

These books should prove of genuine 
value to room advisers as well as coun- 
selors. The other volumes of the series, 
Design for Personality and Beyond High 
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School, are in press. There is a Teachers’ 
Manual to accompany this series. 


OTELA KELLEY 
Washington Irving Jr. H. S. 
San Antonio, Texas 
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THE HANDCRAFTS OF THE SOUTH- 
ERN HIGHLANDS. By Allen H. Eaton. 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1937. 
$3.00. 


Allen Eaton has given us a most in- 
spiring trip through the Southern High- 
lands acquainting us intimately with its 
mountain peoples through the common 
denominator the “handcrafts.” His pres- 
entation is highly organized and most 
logically developed; and while it follows 
the pattern of a report, it is never crassly 
factual. The direct economic (vocational ) 
significance of these varied activities is 
well developed, as are the avocational out- 
lets. 

Justified importance has been given to 
the over-tones accruing to these moun- 
tain folk in the satisfactions that are not 
measured in the coin of this material 
world. This idea is best expressed in Mr. 
Eaton's own words: “We must think of 
the crafts not only as a means of making 
a living, but as a way of life.” 

While the written story stands ably on 
its own merits, generous credit is due the 
remarkable reproductions from the photo- 
graphic collection of Doris Ulmann. They 
enhance an already satisfying product. 

JaMEs C, BOUDREAU 
Director, School of Fine 
and Applied Arts, 
Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF BUSI- 
NESS. By Edward K. Strong, Jr. New York, 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938. Pp. 
629. $4.00. 


The first four parts of this book are a 
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revision and expansion of the author's 
earlier volume on the Psychology of Sell- 
ing and Advertising. He has considerably 
broadened the scope of the present work, 
however, by adding two sizeable parts— 
ten chapters—devoted to Research Tech- 
niques and to Employer-Employee Rela- 
tionships. It is in these latter parts that 
readers of OCCUPATIONS will find most 
interest. 

Among the chapters on Research Tech- 
niques are valuable ones on Rating Scales, 
Measurement of Attitudes, and Job An- 
alysis. Each of these is a good conden- 
sation of the extensive literature on 
methods and results involving these in- 
struments. 

Job analysis is dealt with naturally in 
accord with the aims of the book from 
the angle of its purposes and uses in a 
particular business organization, although 
its significance for employment agencies 
is indicated and some of the blanks util- 
ized by the Occupational Research Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Employment Service are 
reproduced. In discussing “‘worker,”’ as 
distinguished from “job” or “duty’’ an- 
alysis, he says: 

Once a start is made in analyzing the man 
on the job, the tendency is to go on and on 
until one is confronted with the whole prob- 
lem of analyzing the whole man from every 
angle. There is no question but that our 
understanding of a man in a particular situa- 
tion is aided greatly by knowledge of men in 
every capacity. Nevertheless, for ordinary 
purposes job analysis must be restricted to 
what the worker does. We are in no position 
today to determine the motives which activate 
the worker. If such is to be attempted, it is 
best to consider it as a — problem, as 
discussed in Chapter XXV (Measurement of 
Attitudes). 


Almost anyone endeavoring to do a 
good job in working with others in an 
organization or elsewhere will find the 
concluding chapters on leadership and 


morale well worth reading both for why 
the author has carefully culled and y. 
ranged from other sources and what ly 
had added. In fact Dr. Strong has mak 
the entire book stimulating by presenting 
many problems and asking many ques 
tions provocative of thought and research 
PAUL S. ACHILLE: 
Psychological Corporation, 
New York City 
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BOB WAKEFIELD, NAVAL INSPECTOR 
By Blaine and Dupont Miller. New York 
Dodd Mead and Company, 1937. Pp. 325 
$2.00. 

This volume tells a story with a subtl) 
developed background of suspense and 
narrative interest which is packed with 
well-chosen and well-handled explana- 
tions of modern airplane design and man- 
ufacture. It is unusual for an “instruc. 
tive’ juvenile book of this type to develop 
the purely informative theme in an unob- 
trusive and at the same time as competent 
a way. To one familiar with an aircraft 


establishment quite similar to the one in | 


the story, the reality of the setting is sat- 
isfying, and the story is also illustrative 
of the tendency in the United States Navy 
to avoid specialization and to assign line 
officers direct from sea service to technical 
duty. 

From the standpoint of a vocational 
counselor who desires to give an intel- 
ligent older boy a grasp of the technical 
background of airplane design and manu- 
facture, the book is sound, and avoids 
the tendency of so many authors of books 
for American boys to “write-down” to 
their readers. 

In the use of this book by counselors 
it would be desirable if they would stress 
the background that it provides in regard 
to aeronautical engineering and manufac- 
ture, rather than only its naval aviation 
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b aspect. Naval flyers are chosen under 


a ries 


very severe mental and physical restric- 
tions, and this book will be helpful to 
many boys interested in aeronautical en- 
gineering who could not possibly meet 


| flying requirements. 


ROSWELL WARD 


Division of Guidance and Placement 
National Youth Administration 
Washington, D. S. 
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TRAITS CHARACTERISTIC OF MEN 
MAJORING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AT THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COL- 
LEGE. By Nelson Sumter Walke. New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1937. Pp. 62. $1.60. 

This is a study of a group of 145 
young men majoring in physical educa- 
tion at the Pennsylvania State College. 
For comparative purposes, two other 
groups were chosen at random, one from 
the School of Education and the other 
from departments preparing students for 
vocations other than teaching. 

Tests and school marks indicated that 
the physical education group was inferior 
to each of the other groups in intelligence, 
in socio-economic background, in general 
scholastic standing, and in English. On 
the other hand, the physical education 
group was found to be superior in health, 
weight, strength, and slightly superior in 
mental stability and social dominance as 
measured by the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory, and far superior in leadership 
as measured by participation in extra- 
curricular activities while in high school. 
As pointed out by the author, many of 
these indicated differences confirm the re- 
sults of previous studies. These differ- 
ences (other than intelligence) were 
found to be but slightly affected when in- 
telligence was held constant by pairing 96 
physical education majors with 96 indi- 
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viduals of equal intelligence from the 
other two groups. 

In an attempt to set up some criterion 
for success in the field of physical educa- 
tion, the author secured ratings by three 
members of the College staff as to prob- 
able future success of each member of the 
group majoring in physical education. On 
the basis of these ratings a group of 25 
least likely to succeed and a group of 25 
most likely to succeed were selected. A 
study of these two groups indicated that 
the “success” group was superior to the 
“non-success’ group with respect to all 
the measures used by the author. 

Though this study should be of interest 
to all workers in the field of physical 
education, the reviewer is inclined to be 
wary of some of the author's conclusions. 
The recommendation that higher stand- 
ards should be set up for admission to 
the department of physical education may 
be justifiable. But this conclusion does 
not seem warranted by the data disclosed 
in this study. 

ARTHUR F. DoDGE 
College of Education 
University of Illinois 


“oo 
TRENDS OF PROFESSIONAL OPPOR- 
TUNITIES IN THE LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE. By Merle Kuder. New York, 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1937. Pp. 102. $2.35. 

This study will be of interest both to 
vocational counselors and also to college 
administrators and college teachers. Al- 
though the material is derived solely from 
the dry pages of college catalogues, the 
reader will be amazed at the amount of 
valuable and interesting information pre- 
sented. The tables and figures are well 
organized and present facts clearly. 
Though this study is confined to eleven 
New England liberal arts colleges, there 
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is evidence that most of the facts and 
trends revealed are also characteristic of 
liberal arts colleges outside of New Eng- 
land. 

In the year 1933-34, by far the largest 
number of teachers were required for the 
subject of English, with biological science, 
French, physical education, and history 
following in the order named. In dealing 
with trends—from 1883 to 1933, one 
chart interestingly shows the relative 
growth or decline of the various subjects. 
Conspicuous for their growth are Eng- 
lish, economics, French, and physical edu- 
cation; while Greek, Latin, and mathe- 
matics show a decline in relative import- 
ance. When individual subjects are clas- 
sified into nine major divisions, social 
science shows the most rapid growth with 
the modern language group second. In 
relative rate of decline the ancient lan- 
guage group is most conspicuous, with 
the science-mathematics group second. 

This study also indicates the rapid 
growth of non-teaching positions from a 
ratio of only 1 non-teaching position to 
5 teaching positions in 1883, to a ratio 
of 1 to 2 in 1933. One table indicates 
the date at which each of the new non- 
teaching positions first appeared in a cata- 
logue. A similar table for the teaching po- 
sitions indicates the date at which such 
subjects as elocution, metaphysics, and 
political economy last appeared in a cata- 
logue and the date at which such subjects 
as education, government, and geography 
first appeared. 

To point out all of the interesting 
trends revealed by the 56 tables and the 
43 charts is impossible, but three deserve 
special mention. Seven tables and five 
figures picture the trend with respect to 
opportunities for women. Two tables 
show the teaching combinations as they 
existed in 1883 in comparison with the 
teaching combinations in 1933. The 


tables and charts shown in the chapter on 
rate of advancement indicate a rather 
rapid increase in the length of time te. 
quired to advance from the rank of in. 
structor to that of professor. 
ARTHUR F. Doner 

College of Education 
University of Illinois 

oS 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE LEARNED 
PROFESSIONS. By Walter M. Kotschnig 


London and New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1937. Pp. 347. $3.50. 


Four years ago, under the title, “Sur le | 
Surpeuplement des Universités,” there ap- | 


peared in mimeographed form, in French, 
the preliminary results of a study which 
has now taken the form of a book. The 
change in title and the change in language 
are a recognition of the inevitable conclu- 
sions of an economist, sociologist, and 
educator when he views the problem in 
the light of the total good to society and 
to the individual. It is not the “‘over- 
crowding” of the universities that matters 
but the unemployment of young men and 
women who have trained for professions 
which are not in sufficient demand to 
make them profitable. From numeru; 
clausus to Conant the remedy has been 
restriction. But for Kotschnig it is ex- 
pansion. The remedy for the failure of 
education to educate is more and better 
education. 

When the pamphlet appeared, we 
wrote an extended review for Occupa- 
TIONS. It characterizes the problem and 
the book as aptly today as it did the 
embryo four years ago. So, nostalgically 
and otiosely, we quote a paragraph: 

One of the most annoying of the symp- 
toms of pcor health in the body politic 
and economic has been the surplus of uni- 
versity trained stuents in relation to the 
opportunities available for employment 
after graduation. Thousands and thov- 
sands of highly trained engineers with 
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BOOK GUIDANCE 


nothing to design, to plan, or to build! 
Hordes of lawyers without clients! Pros- 
yective teachers who cannot even find jobs 
to teach others to join the ranks of the 
unemployed professional men and women! 
It is this aggravated pain in the neck of 
the occupational distribution bottle that 
again calls attention to the lack of gui- 
dance which has been discerned by the 
keener educators for a generation. At the 
present time there is certainly no balanced 
economy, and there are only two alterna- 
tives. Either society needs the services of 
these boys and girls and must find a 
way of engaging them (that is, of en- 
abling people to pay for the services, either 
as individuals or through governmental 
group action), or society must compel an 
understanding that the trend in propor- 
tionate distribution of occupations is nor- 
mal and must force a corresponding 
change in training facilities. And all this 
must be done with full regard to the 
tights, the privileges, and aspirations of 
the individuals concerned. 

Dr. Kotschnig began this work as Gen- 
eral Secretary of the International Student 
Service in Geneva. He is now visiting 
professor of comparative education at 
both Smith and Mount Holyoke colleges. 
He writes not out of emotional convic- 
tion but from the dry, cold figures about 
the aimlessly unemployed. All the figures 
are there. In each of the countries the 
supply of persons trained for the profes- 
sions exceeds the supply by 100, 200, 
even 300 per cent. But, “behind the dry 
figures of our statistical tables, behind 
the dispassionate analysis of cause and 
effect, there lies the misery of a whole 
generation. It has been ever present with 
us as this book was being prepared: the 
utter despair of thousands and thousands 
of parents who saved and slaved a life- 
time to give their children an education, 
only to see them in the end unemployed, 
very often broken in body and spirit; the 
impotent wrath and the slow demoraliza- 
tion of promising young men and women, 
loaded with degrees and certificates, to 
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whom society denies the opportunity to 
put to any use their gifts and their knowl- 
edge. To them this book is dedicated.” 

The author is more concerned with the 
underlying causes and the possible reme- 
dies than with the all too obvious facts. 
He discusses in the chapter, “The Al- 
leged Overcrowding of the Universities’ 
(note the “alleged’’), the 
higher education, inadequate accommoda- 
tion, the burden of the teacher and low- 
ered standards. In other chapters he can- 
vasses the various methods of controlling 
student enrollments and of influencing 
the market for intellectual labor. After 
taking into account public works and 
work camps, emergency jobs for brain 
workers, further training and periods of 
probation, the struggle against foreign 
competition, discrimination against wom- 
en, prohibition of multiple employment, 
lowering the retiring age, and the protec- 
tion of titles, he turns to “distributive 
measures,’ which comprehend all the de- 
vices of educational and vocational gui- 
dance. 

The last part of the book is devoted to 
planless education in a changing society, 
possibilities and limits of occupational 
planning and education in terms of social 
and economic needs. Except for a tend- 
ency to give credence to the ‘‘training-for- 
thinking - adaptability - rather - than - skill” 
boys, it is full of wisdom and vision. 
There is recognition of the necessity for 
more and more education but not more 
and more of the same kind of education. 
It recognizes the necessity for education, 
varied and varying with individuals and 
societies. It recognizes the obligation of 
society to treat intellectually the education 
that is intended for the intellectual. “It 
is too easily forgotten by those who op- 
pose every expansion of educational facil- 
ities, or who advocate restricting the num- 
ber of students in secondary schools and 


purpose of 
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in the colleges and universities, that edu- 
cation does not only prepare people for 
work. It serves the advance of knowledge 
and understanding; it enriches the life 
of the individual; it creates the general 
conditions on which social and economic 
progress depend.” “Educational inequal- 
ity does not only help to create a most 
precarious state of social instability but 
may lead to a destruction of cultural 
values which it has taken centuries to 
evolve.” ‘The general principle, then, is 
clear: any rigid curtailment of educational 
facilities is pernicious to society and con- 
trary to the interest of the professions.” 

So, finally: ‘Far from restricting educa- 
tional facilities it has been proposed to 
extend them. Everyone according to his 
abilities is to be enabled to grow in learn- 
ing and understanding. General educa- 
tion is not to be the privilege of the few 
but the pride and the solace of the many. 
A common basis for social life is to be 
found not on the lowest but on the high- 
est educational level to be attained in any 
given society. Where a more equal social 
standing is achieved through a common 
share in the higher forms of learning, vo- 
cational difference will become less im- 
portant. It will not be as important as at 
present whether one is working in a law- 
yer's office or in a factory.”” 

This is first rate realism and idealism 
in the field of occupational adjustment. 
That makes it a ‘‘must’’ book for all those 
concerned with youth. 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Principal, 
Metropolitan Vocational High School, 
New York City 


Publications Received 
QAQQLQHAAHAHHAANAAALQNARRAHHANDOD 
(The following books and pamphlets have 
been received and placed on exhibit in the 
Library of the National Occupational Con. 
ference.) 


Davis, Howard Lee. Preparation for Seek. 
ing Employment. New York, John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1937. Pp. 40. 25 cents. 

Advice on self-analysis, preparation for the in. 
terview, methods of souledinn the interview, 
methods of filling out application blanks, keeping 
a self-analysis record. 

National Youth Administration of IIli- 
nois. Beauty Culture. Research Report No. 
15. 1938. 

An excellent monograph on the subject which 
deals with the size and history of the industry; 
occupations, qualifications, and training of mani- 
curists, beauty operators; working conditions, in- 
cluding apprenticeships and labor organizations: 
and employment possibilities present and future 
Topics for discussion and a good bibliography are 
appended. 

National Youth Administration in Ohio. 
The Development of Work Traits. 1937. 
Pp. 52. Mimeographed. 

Reported in “Evaluating Youth Work—Project 
Results,” Occupations, December, 1937, pp. 239- 
244. 

Nichols, Frederick G. Vocational Train- 
ing for the Distributive Occupations Under 
the George-Deen Act. Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
The National Council of Business Educa- 
tion, 1938. 

A reprint from an article appearing in The 
Journal of Business Education by the chairman 
of the Committee on Policies and Plans of the 
National Council of Business Education. 

Pettet, Z. R. Part-Time Farming in the 
United States. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
the Census, 1937. Pp. 206. 50 cents. Tables 
and maps. 

Statistics concerning the number and distribu- 
tion of part-time farmers in the nation, the non- 
agricultural pursuits of the rural farm male popv- 
lation, the organization of part-time farmers con- 
trasted with other farms in selected areas. 
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They Write For Us 








E. W. JacoBsEN (‘Oakland's Occupa- 
tional Adjustment Department’’) has been 
Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, since 1934. Following a career as 
teacher, high school principal, and secretary 
to the superintendent in Oakland, Dr. Jacob- 
sen obtained his doctorate at Columbia Uni- 
versity, in 1931, and was made assistant 
superintendent of Oakland’s schools, suc- 
ceeding Willard E. Givens, now executive 
secretary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, as superintendent in 1934. Dr. 
Jacobsen is co-author of Modern Practices in 
the Elementary School, published recently. 


Donato L. Davis (“‘Oakland’s Occupa- 
tional Adjustment Department”) has edited 
the publications of the Oakland Public 
Schools since 1933. Prior to that time he was 
engaged in newspaper and publicity work in 
Oakland and other California cities. 


HazeEL BENTSON (‘‘Glorifying the Amer- 
ican Girl”) is a graduate of Lawrence Col- 
lege, and has done graduate work in voca- 
tional guidance at the Universities of Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. Miss Bentson teaches 
a course in Citizenship and Occupations in 
the Stoughton (Wisconsin) High School 
and also acts as freshman adviser. 


FRANK WASHINGTON BALLOU (“Youth 
Training in the Nation’s Capital”) has 
been Superintendent of the Washington, 
D. C. Schools since 1920. His previous edu- 
cational experience was pWacmet as a faculty 
member of the College for Teachers, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, and as Assistant Super- 
intendent, Boston Public Schools from 1917- 
1920. Dr. Ballou received his doctorate at 
Harvard in 1914. He has lectured exten- 
sively on educational measurements and 
school administration at various universities, 
and has conducted special investigations of 
school problems for various municipalities. 
He has also contributed a number of articles 
on education to leading educational journals. 


_ ALrrep N. GotpsmiTH (“Looking Ahead 
in Television Occupations”’) is a consulting in- 
dustrial engineer of New York City. Formerly 


A New 
Orientation 
Program 


By Margaret E. Bennett 
and Harold C. Hand 


The three books in this new series, with 
Teachers’ Manual, represent the outgrowth 
of more than ten years of counselling and 
group guidance experience with high school 
students. They deal with activities and prob- 
lems which this experience has shown to be 
vital in the lives of high school students and 
pertinent to their needs and interests. 


SCHOOL AND LIFE 
$1.24 


DESIGNS 
FOR PERSONALITY 


In Press 


BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 


In Press 
+ 
Just Published 
Paterson, Schneider and Williamson's 
STUDENT 
GUIDANCE TECHNIQUES 


A Handbook for Counselors in High Schools and 
Colleges, $3.00 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
for the HOME ECONOMIST 
Edited by Chase Going Woodhouse—$2.50 
Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 
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on the faculty of the College of the City of 
New York, he has served as consulting engi- 
neer to the General Electric Co., the National 
Broadcasting Co., and Radio Corporation of 
America. He is the author of Radio Tele- 
phony and is a fellow of American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, the Acoustical So- 
ciety of America, American Physical Society, 
Institute of Radio Engineers, American 
Standards Association, Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers, Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts and Sciences, and National Ad- 
visory Council for Radio in Education. 


MARGUERITE WYCKOFF ZAPOLEON (‘The 
Counselor and Community Resources’) 
former vocational counselor, Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Schools, is now Junior Counselor, Public 
Employment Center, Washington, D. C. A 
graduate of the engineering and liberal arts 
colleges of the University of Cincinnati, she 
subsequently did graduate work at the New 
York School of Social Work, at the London 
School of Economics, and at the School of 
International Studies, Geneva, Switzerland, 
specializing in a study of the problems of 
the International Labor Office. 


MILTON HAHN (“Low-Cost Guidance for 
Secondary Schools”) is Director of Gui- 
dance, St. Paul Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Last fall he published “An Explanation of 
the Student Personnel Program’ at Central 
High School, St. Paul, Minnesota, an 11- 
page pamphlet discussing the objectives, or- 
ganization, methodology, tests, finances, and 
personnel factors of this program. 


W. H. Cow.ey (“A Method of Occupa- 
tional Description’’) is professor and re- 
search associate in the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University. He 
is one of the editors of the Journal of Higher 
Education and author of The Personnel 
Bibliographical Index. Articles by Dr. Cow- 
ley on the student personnel field have ap- 
peared recently in The Educational Record, 
and in OCCUPATIONS. 


RoBert Hoppock (“Job Satisfaction— 
Researches of 1935-1937") is Assistant to 
the Director, National Occupational Confer- 
ence and member of the editorial board of 
Occupations. This paper is a follow-up of 
his volume on Job Satisfaction, published by 
Harper Brothers. 
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Tool of 100/ Uses 


Vocational directors, counselors 
and instructors all praise the 
versatility end smooth perform- 
ance of this safe. efficient, 
modern tool. Workers are de- 
lighted with the many inter- 
esting jobs they can do 
with the Handee; in 
reality, a Whole Shop 
Full of Tools in One. 

Uses 200 different ac- 
sessories. 


$10.75 
and up 

Postpaid U.S.A. 

3 Accessories Free 


Grinds, Drills, Cuts, Polishes, Carves, 
Routs, Saws, Sands, Sharpens, Engraves. 

For work on all metals, alloys, Bakelite, bronze, 
glass, resins, wood, horn, bone, stone, ete. Plugs 
in any electric gocket AC or DC, 110 volts 
Weighs 1 pound. 13,000 r.p.m. 


De Luxe Mode! 
Fastest and most powerful tool for its type 
and weight, 12 ounces. 25,000 r.p.m. 

Order either Model en 10 day?’ 
trial or send for free catalog. 


Free to Instructors 
Unusual Craftsman’s Project 
Book “Pleasure and Profit 
with a Handee’’ contains easy 
working plans for many in- 
teresting and useful projects 
Regular price, 25¢. 






















$18.50 CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
Postpaid 1101 W. Menree St., Dept. AT 
8 Accessories Free CHICAGO, ILL. 























